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Pp U & Lb @& 


A Prefaces are ſo much in faſhion, the 
author thinks it neceſſary to premiſe 
ſomewhat concerning his Bagatelle. The 
pamphlet before him, which was at firſt 
taken up merely with a view to amuſe an 
hour, on a ſhort peruſal, rouſed his indig- 
nation (a), and forced him to put pen to 
paper. In the proſecution of his deſign, 
he became pleaſed with the work: in 
hopes of being oſ ſome uſe to others, it 
now appears in publick. 


; This poor, little, puny thing implores the 


protection of ſuch as are friends of Mo- 


(a) Indignatio facit VERBA. 
narchy, 


BY 


EO. 

narchy, and of the Clergy ; from Repub. 
licans it will be ſure to meet with ſcorn 
and contempt. The author is leſs anxious 
about himſelf, than for the fate of his off- 
ſpring. Be the event to him what it will, 
he cannot be affected like younger men. 
They are ambitious of gaining Fame, and, 
as often as their addreſſes are refuſed, are 
wont to lay it much to heart ; he has long 
fince dropped all defigns of courting her, 
and time ( has blunted his feelings. If 
however the publick ſhall vouchſafe him 
any degree of approbation, it will be grate- 
fully received. 


A general anſwer was never intended: 
that would have been a taſk too tedious, 
as almoſt every paragraph, where. P turns 
inſtructor, is open to great objections. -& 
few of the moſt obnoxious paſſages only 
are, here and there, ſelected, which, for 
the moſt part, are treated with ridicule 


| (5 He is more than 80. 


and ' 


vii ) 
and contempt. How this is executed, the 
Reader will determine, 


If in ſome places the language ſound too 
harſh and ſevere, and energy be wanting 
in other; it is hoped an honeſt zeal for the 
honor and intereſt of his Country, and a 
keen reſentment againſt the diſturhers of 
its peace, will be admitted in apology for 
the former ; let the feebleneſs of age, and 


an uneven flow of ſpirits, plead for the 
latter.  _ -- 


The author has been but little conver- 
fant with company, and . leſs in compoſi- 
tion, for many years paſt. The one Lord 
Bacon (c) has declared neceſſary to make a 
man ready, the other exact. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, it is hoped, will induce the 
reader to give allowances to any ſtiffneſs of 
ſtyle, or little inaccuracies in the connec- 
tion, which may here and there occur. 


(<) See his Eſſays, 
If 


. 900 


viii) 


If it ſhould be aſked, why a man, con- 
ſcious of ſo many infirmities about him, 
would dare to APPEAR ABROAD, in the 
character of an author? the anſwer is eaſy. 
When a fire rages in the neighbourhood, 
no one ought to sTAY AT HOME : it is his 
duty to help extinguiſh the flames. Be- 
fide this, a wiſh to chaſtize the incendiary, 
and prevent his doctrines from poiſoning the 
minds of the people was a farther incite- 
ment. 


As T P apologizes to Monſ. de la 
Fayette for having once, through inadver- 
tence, called him Marquiſs, and holds all 
dignities in high diſdain, the author, not 
to give him offence, has cautiouſly avoided 
ſtyling him Mr. This is a title of the 
lower nobility, when applied to Gentlemen, 
according to the learned Selden (d). 


(4) See his titles of honor. 
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| 4 Rod in Brine, &c. 


For the AUT HOR of a PAMPHLET 


ENTITLED 
The RIGHTS of MAN. 


HE writer of that pamphlet has en- 
T deavoured to ſtretch the Rights of Man 
beyond what reaſon can warrant, or 
wiſdom permit, To ſuffer liberty to run wild 


would be countenancing oppreſſion, and giving 


a kind of ſanction to murders, and other villai- 
nies, which men in a ſtate of nature, prompted 
by avarice, or inſtigated by paſſions, would 
be ſure to commit. Fully aware of this, all 
civilized nations have, for the regulation of 
their communities, enacted laws, and placed 
ſome in a ſtation above others, to ſuperin- 
|  - tend, 


% 


Cal 
tend, and carry, them into execution, What 
then muſt we think of that man, who wiſhes to 
deſtroy all kind of ſubordination, and to put 
each individual on one and the ſame level ? 
Ought he not to be treated with ſcorn and con- 
tempt, as an enemy to the happineſs of man- 
kind? Such however are. the efforts of the 


author before us! ſuch the natural tendency of 
his work! A fabrick, I ſhall endeavour to 


ſhew, erected on no foundation, in the ſtructure 


whereof reaſon had no concern. 


This champion, in the cauſe of liberty, be- 
gins with a violent attack on monarchy, and 


it's defender, Mr. B, for declaring the Engliſh 


nation have now no right, either collectively, 
or individually to chuſe their King, having 
before given it up, by the act of ſettlement, 
This doctrine, which appears to him, blinded as 
he is by republican principles, marvellaus aud 


monſtrous (a), will probably be viewed by others, 


whoſe eyes are clearer, in a different light. 


The repreſentatives of the people of Eng- 
(a) p. 9. 


land 


< 8 


E$] 


land had a right to ſet the crown on the head of 
King William. This is acknowledged by P 
himſelf (50, who nevertheleſs abſolutely denies, 
they had any power to extend the ſucceſſion, as 
they did, to the Princeſs Sophia, and her iſſue, 
and to bind their poſterity to them, and their heirs, 
to the end of time (c). Whether this aſſertion be 
the reſult of ignorance, or thrown out with a de- 
ſign to excite murmurs and diſcontents among 
the people, I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine. Upon this occaſion however he makes 
a frivolous diſtinction, and ſays, they did the one, 
by virtue of their delegation, the other, by right 
of aſſumption, i. e. by no right whatever (d). 
To prevent the miſchiefs that may reſult from 
ſuch an aſſertion, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that our repreſentatives are not choſen spE-“ 
CIALLY, for any one particular purpoſe, but 
GENERALLY, to act in all matters, relative to 
the good and welfare of the community, In 
purſuance of this authority, they judged it ex- 
pedient for wiſe and ſalutary purpoſes to ex- 
tend the ſucceſſion, If it be aſked, what could 


) p. 10. (e) ibidem. (4) p. 11. 
| B 2 be 
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be the end of ſuch proceedings, but the de- 
priving poſterity of their right of ſuffrage in 
times to come? the anſwer is eaſy. It tended 
to the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and 
the promotion of peace and quiet among our- 
ſelves. What common prudence dictated, it js 
harſh to ſtigmatize, as the reſult of horrid prin- 
ciples, the bare mentioning of which is poiſon (e). 
Having denied the RIoHTr of Parliament to 
bind their ſucceſſors, our Hero goes on to 
_ diſpute their poweR, and proves the fact in his 


uſual manner, by a bare aſſertion, that zhere _ 


never did, there never will, there never can, exiſt, 


a Parliament, or any DESCRIPTION OF MEN, poſ- 


ſeſſed of the power of binding poſterity 1o the end 
of time (f). A home thruſt! but luckily for 
us, we are not to be wounded by words only. 
It has been before noticed, that our Repreſen- 


tatives have an authority delegated to them, 
without any limitation whatever. Their com- 


miſſion gives them power, and the exerciſe of it 


cannot be thought a grievance by any, who will 


uſe their reaſon. Diſputes concerning private 


i p. 10. V p. 11. | 
1 property 


C43 

property are often left to the deciſion of arbi- 
trators, with a power to bind, not only zþe 
parties concerned, but their DESCENDANTS, FOR 
EVER. Such expedients common prudence is 
wont to dictate to INDIVIDUALS, and why, in the 
name of goodneſs, may not the PEOPLE, IN 
THEIR COLLECTIVE CAPACITY, entruſt that 
power to their delegates, which our coukrs 
oF JUSTICE have always enjoyed by warrant of 
law ? | 


Unable to defend himſelf any longer on that 
ground, he flies to another fortreſs for refuge. 
Confident of ſecurity in his new retreat, he 
proclaims aloud, that the vanity, and preſump- 
tion of governing after death is, the moſt ridiculous, 
and inſolent of all tyrannies (g). In this, however, 
his ſtation will be found as little tenable, as in 
the other. If a wiſh to govern after our de- 
parture hence be tyranny, it 1s 'a tyranny that 
has always been exerciſed by every legiſlator, 
without the imputation of inſolence. The laws, 
left behind them by Solon and Lycurgus, are 


(2) p. 11. 
B 3 ſo 
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ſo tar from being thought ridiculous, that they 


have, at leaſt many of them, prevailed for ages, 
and ſome of them have been holden in reverence 
and eſteem, even in our times. Let him but 
prove, that no acts of the ages paſt are obligatory 
on the preſent, and he will gain some admirers: 
the deſcendants of ſuch anceſtors, as have 
alienated their eſtates for ever, will be ſure to 
commend and applaud the work. But why do 
] call upon him for argument? noiſe and clamor 
are his fort, reaſon is too weighty a weapon for 
him to wield, | 


/ 


To avoid confutation, P makes frequent uſe 
of ſhifts and artifices : it is no uncommon thing 
with him to ſhroud himſelf in darkneſs to 
eſcape detection. Of his dexterity herein an 


Inſtance or two now lie before me. In one 
place, the laws of every country, we are told, 


muſt be analogous to ſome common principle (B). 
Strange laws indeed muſt they be that bear no 


reſemblance to somETHING, but what that com- 
mon principle, or ſomething is, others are left 
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to find out, Hear him in another place, with 
a pompous air, declaring, hat all religions, known 
in the world, are founded, as far as they relate to 
man, on the unity of man (i). A ſentence full of 
myſtery! The expreſſion, religion, as far as it 
relates to man, ſeems to imply that religion has 
ſometimes a relation to other animals, as well as 
men. For my own part, I have ever been weak 
enough to think, that rational creatures only 
had any thing to do with religion, and that 
ſheep, &c. having no other paſtors, but com- 
mon ſhepherds, to guide and inſtruct them, 
had no concern in it, The unity of man too 
is an odd foundation for religion, which relates 
not to one only, but to all men. Such is the re- 
finement of our Reformer, it is difficult to catch 
his meaning! unleſs we are to underſtand by 
the words, religion, as far as relates to man, 
has man only for its object, it is not eaſy to 
gueſs what is intended. In this ſenſe, the pro- 
poſition is true to a demonſtration ; but, if this 
comment be not admitted, others muſt unfold 
the riddle, We 


(i) p. 50. 
B 4 | To 


(83 
To loſe nothing, that may appear to have the 
leaſt tendency to ſupport the cauſe, he has un- 


dertaken to maintain, our antagoniſt lays hold 


of every ſtraw, We are now made to believe, 
there is an abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that of two 
Non-entities, the one out of exiſtence, the other not 
in, the one ſhould controul the other to the end of 
time (k), and Mr. Burke is called upon to pro- 
duce proofs of the exiſtence of ſuch a right. 


To notice this challenge may be neceſſary, 
leſt our adverſary, taking occaſion from our 
filence, ſhould boaſt a victory. We all know, 
without going to Rome for information, that a 
man, who bas ceaſed to be, may, by our laws, 
lay his heir, not yet in being (I), under reftraints, 
not only during his life, but may extend the 
reſtriction ſtill farther, to his deſcendants, 
Bonds too and mortgages are obligatory to the 
unborn repreſentative, after the death of the 
_ grantor, till redeemed. Theſe are caſes in point, 
and fully ſhew the power of the dead to bind 
thoſe who come after them, although not yet 


(+) p. 13. (1) ibid. 
alive, 


he 


1 
alive. Such proceedings may often be pregnant 
- with evils to particular families, yet the wiſdom 
of our legiſlators has thoughs fit to give them 
ſanction, in order to avoid greater miſchiefs 
to numbers. If then our reformer had power 
to effect his purpoſe, and prevent them, he 
ought to be looked on as a MARRER, not a 
MENDER, of our conſtitution. 


The next thing, that comes to be conſidered, 
is his obſervations on the conduct of James II. 
and the Revolution PARLIAMENT (m). Both, if 
we give him credit, were guilty of a breach of 
the conſtitution, by aſſuming unwarrantable 
powers: the one, by diſpenſing with Laws IN 
BEING ; the other, by ENACTING A LAW WITHOUT 
AUTHORITY ; by paſling the act of ſettlement, 
Had his eyes been open, he muſt have ſeen a 
wide difference between them: THe Kine acted 
without any ſanction whatever, and AGAINST 
law; what THE PARLIAMENT did was AGREE- 
ABLE TO LAW, under an authority given them 
by the people. 


(m) p. 14- 
| As 


( +} 

As little reaſon is there for his denying a 
power in Parliament to controul the liberty of 
individuals beyond the age of 21 years. The 
fame authority, which aſſigned that as a period 
to nonage, can moſt certainty prolong the time, 
at pleaſure. To deny them that right is abſurd ; 
it is depriving the Repreſentatives of the nation 
of a power, frequently exercifed by private 
perſons. 


As P's grand fort lies in the heroico-bom- 
baſtical ſtyle, it ſhews great condeſcenſion in 
him, when he vouchſafes to fink into the low 
ſublime, in order to accommodate his language 
to the capacities of the vulgar. An inſtance of 
this, we have, in his panegyrick on man. It is 
. Impoſſible, we are told, for any human being 
to attain A HIGHER TITLE, than that of MAN (u). 
Whatever he may think, people in general will 
prefer more ſubſtantial honors, as knowing the 
Hottentots enjoy that in common with the reſt 
of mankind, without dignity. That race of 
mortals, as they have no other honors among 


{n) P- 48. 


them, 


5 


them, are in full poſſeſſion of liberty, and in 
their manners nearly approaching to the firſt 
ages of the world, he muſt, if conſiſtent with 
himſelf, eſteem moſt happy. Fzw however will 
join with him in this opinion, though aLL muſt 
applaud his generoſity in ſo frankly allowing 
them the title of man, a title in his opinion, 


far ſuperior to that of peers, and princes, 


But after all his harangues on the futility of 
other titles, his rancour may probably ariſe from 
his deſpair of obtaining one of them, and not 
from a real diſlike of the things themſelves, 
We agree with him, that the circumſtances of the 
times change (o), and the reaſon of mankind muſt 
change alſo, before noiſe and nonſenſe can gain 
the attention of the judicious. The prating of 
a parrot may indeed give them ſome pleaſure for 
a ſeaſon; but the loud, unmeaning loquacity of 
that two legged animal, called man, will ever 
diſguſt them. 


This would-be-thought genius entertains 
( 0% Po 16, 
doubts, 


— 
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( MJ 
doubts, whether Mr. Burke be of ſound mind 
and underſtanding (p). Let him determine what 


he will, that gentleman's great talents, as an 


elegant writer, orator, and politician, will be 


_ univerſally acknowledged. Although my in- 


dignation be not a little moved by finding his 
abilities called in queſtion, common juſtice 
obliges me to declare, no perſon, in my hearing, 
ever called Pa Mapman; what multitudes may 
zink is beyond me to ſay. 


Suppoling him acquitted of that imputation, 
all muſt agree his head is ſtrangely bewildered, 


| when he deduces, from the Moſaic creation, the 


equality of man (2). The like argument would 

prove an equality between animals rational, and f 
irrational: both were created by the ſame All- 
wiſe, Unerring Hand. If he had, from that 
hiſtory, inferred the ſuperior excellence of 


woman, _ AS BEING FORMED OUT OF MAN, OF 


BETTER MATERIALS, and ON FURTHER DELI- 


'BERATION, he would have ſecured to himſelf 


the applauſc of a large party, all the innamorati; 


(p) Pp. 26. (q) p. 50. 
whereas 


„ 
whereas few, if any, proſelytes will be gained 
by his new-fangled doctrine. But to come 
directly to the point. That both were equal in 
perfection and innocence, at the time of their crea- 
tion, muſt be granted, but not ſo in power. God 
gave the man a ſuperiority in that reſpect : the 
contrary of which it is incumbent on him to 
prove, in order to eſtabliſh his argument. Bur 
ſuppoſe we allow the man and the woman were 
created equal in all things, what concluſion is 
to be drawn from thence, that both had an 
equal right to rule? So far is this from fact, . 
that neither of them had a right; both were 
ſubjects; God, their governor, preſcribed them 
rule for their conduct (r), 


If then the Almighty, in his wiſdom, gave 
A LAW to our firſt parents, that little community, 
when in a ftate of innocence, how much more 
neceflary are Laws now, when mankind are mul- 
tiplied, and wickedneſs diſperſed all over the earth? 
Although the natural tendency and drift of the 
pamphlet be ſubverſive of all reſtraint, we will 


(r) Ye ſhall not eat, &c, 


for 


— 


( 14 ) 
for once give him credit, and ſuppoſe his ob- 
jections lie againſt ſuch laws only, as are made 
by Kings, the Biſhops, and Nobility, the 
weakeſt, and moſt wicked of men (S0. 


To what poor ſhifts are we often reduced, 
when determined to ſupport errors. This en- 


terprizer, in order to eſtabliſh his favorite 


point,. the equality of man, refers us to the 
rudeſt ages for knowledge, and directs us to 
ſavages to learn wiſdem. To make an encreaſe 
of ſcience uſeleſs, and the culture of the mind, 
detrimental to beings, ſent into the world on 
purpoſe to improve their- reaſon, is a ſtrange 
perverſion of thought | Would any one, beſide 
himſelf, chuſe a rough ſketch of outlines, rather 
than a compleat, and finiſhed model? His 
choice cannot but proclaim him an Unique, or 
in his own moſt excellent mode of expreſſion, 


"the very unity of man. 


As P is anxious to put all on a footing of 


equality, it may be doing him a favour to 


(+) pp- 73. 138. 
| ſuggeſt 


( 5 ) 


ſuggeſt to him one PROPOSAL to keep them ſo. 
In the common mode of their production it is 
obſerved, that men differ widely from one ano- 
ther: a certain ſagacious old gentleman, named 
Horace, did indeed long ſince remark, that 
every generation grew worſe and worſe, To 
remedy this evil, and to preſerve the human 
ſpecies equal, and intire, I would recommend 
THE PROPAGATION OF MEN BY LAYERS, By this 
mean, naturaliſts tell us, flowers are leſs apt to 
degenerate; and why may not men? Some dif- 
ficulty moſt certainly will attend the carrying 
the propoſal into execution. I own myſelf at a 
loſs for an expedient, yet doubt not, but his 
brain ſo fertile in projects, will readily ſupply 
this defect. 


Notwithſtanding our reformer cannot be 
brought to allow it, different degrees are moſt 
undoubtedly competent to men, as well as 
things. One man, for inſtance, is bad; another 
is worſe, and a third worſt of all, To whom 
can the ſuperlative degree ſo properly belong, 
as the man, who patronizes the cutting of 
throats, and exerts his efforts to ſet the world 


on fire ? 
P, 


4 0] 

P, a teazing wretch ! is perpetually puzzling 
us with ænigmas. The following ſentence is of 
this ſort. That man, conſidered as man, is thrown 
back to a vaſt diſtance from his maker in the pre- 
ſent exiſting governments of Europe, and the arti- 
ficial chaſm filled up by a ſucceſſion of barriers, or 
fort of turnpike gates (t). Although I do not 
profeſs myſelf an &Ædipus, 1 ſhall attempt 
to unfold this matter, for the benefit of vulgar 
readers. To begin then : not long before this 
paragraph was written, P fell into doze, and 
dreamt, he ſaw Jacob's ladder with one foot 
ſtanding on. the earth, the other reaching up 
into heaven. Dukes, Marquiſſes, and other 
Peers, fancy repreſented to him, as ſtanding on 
the upper ſtales; on the middle ones, Knights 
and Baronets, and under them, a train of 
Efquires and Gentlemen, reaching to the bot-- 
tom. At the ſame time appeared to him groups 
of the lower claſs, ſtanding on the ground, 
gazing, and crouding to mount. Theſe were 
the barriers ! ſuch the turnpikes A ſpectacle 
highly diſtreſſing to a benevolent mind, equally 


(t) P · 51. 


anxious 
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anxious for the happineſs of all! But in the 


midſt of misfortunes, there is oftentimes ſome 


comfort to be found. This ſingle reflection, 
that the great perſonages were arrived all bur at 
their journey's end, muſt give him no ſmall 
conſolation, as affording him a certain, and 
ſpeedy, proſpect of vacancies, 


To the inferior ſort of people it may ad- 
miniſter a farther ſatisfaction to be informed, 
that the ladder is not the only way to heaven: 
other roads are open, which are not encumbered 
with turnpikes. Through theſe the good and 
well diſpoſed among them may, at all times, 


freely paſs, without let, or moleſtation, The 


poor then are ypon an equal fogting with the 
rich, in regard to their future expectations, and 
their preſent ſituation is better even among their 


ſuperiors, than it could have been in a ſtate of 


nature: they enjoy in civil ſocieties, what is 


wanting IN THAT, ſecurity and protection. This 


truth P himſelf acknowledges, yet ſtrange to 
tell ! ſoon after recants, and affirms ſociety grants 
man nothing (v). 5 


(v) p. 53. 
5 In 


Sh” 

In running after P in all his turnings and 
twiſtings, I am almoſt tired, and ſhall fit down 
a little to recover breadth; as ſoon as re- 
cruited, I will after him again. But hark! I 
may ſave myſelf the trouble of going in ſearch 
for him; I hear his voice loudly proclaiming 
nature has not been kind enough to blunt bis feel- 
ings (u). Report has long made him of the 
Wronghead family, and this ſpeech ſufficiently 
proves his direct deſcent from Sir Francis of 
famous memory. It ſhews he does not think 
like other men, who, in general, eſteem nature 
more kind in quickening their ſenſations. But 
allowing him ſome degree of feeling, a matter 
doubted by many, certain it is, an evil genius has 
much clouded his underſtanding, 


pu 


Without ſuppoſing him under a MENTAL 
cli PSE, it is not eaſy to conceive how he could 
aſſert, that no government ever was founded on a 
compatt between thoſe, who govern, and thoſe, who 
are governed (w). Curious is the reaſon given in 
ſupport of this allegation ! becauſe man exiſted 


00 p. 55. Cu ibid. 
Before 


( 19] 

Before governments exiſted (x). Had THEy not, it is 
difficult to conceive how THEY could have exiſted 
at all. Mankind were in being before clothes, 
or houſes, but, to guard againſt wind and 
weather, they ſoon provided themſelves with 
both : the early ages, in like manner, entered 
into ſocieties, in order to protect their perſons, 
and property, When theſe were formed, the 
people muſt neceſſarily give up ſome portion of 
natural liberty, and to ſuppoſe they would do 
this, without ſtipulating with their governor for 
ſomething in return, is paying but a bad com- 
pliment to the wiſdom of our anceſtors; 


But it was impoſſible, we are told, that any 
compact could be entered into between the go- 
vernors and governed, at a time, when no go- 
vernors exiſted. That there were none, when 
men ran wild, and without reſtraint, as they did 
in a ſtate of nature, is certain; and it is as cer- 
tain, the people then had power to elect them. 
When mankind began to be a little civilized, 
they did form themſelves into ſocieties, and ap- 


(=) p. 55. 
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point rulers. Ten it was the ſtate of nature 


reaſed; agreements were entered into between 


the governors, and the governed, and orders 
made to regulate the whole. 


Not yet emerged out of darkneſs could his 
head be, when he proclaimed conſtitutions antes 
cedent to governments (). With as much reaſon 
he might have contended, that light was dif- 
fuſed through ſpace before the creation of the 
ſun, the fountain of light. A conſtitution 
is the natural reſult of government, and as ne- 
ceſſarily flows from it, as heat from fire, 


More clear indeed poor P becomes, when he 
pronounces @ conſtitution not an ideal, but a real 
exiſtence (x). But from his tumbling and toſling 
that word about, upon all occaſions, in almoſt 
every page of his pamphlet, it ſeems, as if he 
knew not what to make of it; a kind of ens in- 
cognitum to him, On this perſuaſion, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain it. A conſtitution then, 
in its political ſenſe, is a rule, orders, or ſti- 
pulations, agreed on between the parties con- 

Op. 56. C ibidem. 
cerned 


4 
cerned for the government of a community. 
This definition muſt however be underſtood as 
confined to limited Monarchies, and Repub- 
licks, and ſhould not ſo be conſtrued as extend- 
ing to abſolute ſovereignties, wherein the will 
of the Prince preſcribes the rule of action. 


My ſurmize of his ignorance in this point is 
confirmed by his doubting, whether wwe in Eng- 
land have any conſtitution (a). That terms and 
conditions of government were agreed upon 
between King John, and the people; that thoſe 
terms have ſince been, more than once, con- 
firmed by his ſucceſſors; and that new laws are 
continually made by our Legiſlators, is known 
to all, The truth of this P himſelf cannot deny, 
but affirms that magna charta, our boaſted con- 
ſtitution has often been broken, inſomuch that 
we have now none left. A pretty way of 
talking! Was any one to contend that a man, 
whoſe head had been broken, would ever after 
be without a head, he would be thought an odd 
fellow, and looked on as little better than a 


* 


madman. 


0 (a) p. 56. | 
C 3 That 


E 

That P has ſomething like a HEAD muſt be 
allowed, but that it is twiſted, and TURNED FOR 
MISCHIEF, all, who have read his pamphlet 
with attention, will agree. To throw every 
thing into confuſion is his grand aim, with a 
view probably of getting ſomething in the 
ſcramble. But let his words and actions be 
what they will, he is ſure of one advantage 
over moſt other men—HE CANNOT LOSE A GOOD 
NAME. To new model our conſtitution is in- 
deed his avowed deſign; but that is too excel- 
lent a work to be put into the hands of a 
tinker, who in attempting - to mend one : hole, 
generally makes two, 


P may harangue, as long as he pleaſes, on 
the excellency of the French conſtitution ; we 
wiſh to preſerve our own. If perpetual riots 
and tumults, a general relaxation in decency and 
order be bleſſings, let the libertine enjoy them ! 
All men, in their ſober ſenſes, will. prefer the 


ſecurity of their perſons and property, PRs 
and quiet, much before them. 


But che reaſons, why our reformer gives the 
French 


— 


: E 


French revolution a preference to the Engliſh 
conſtitution, are too apparent: the veil, that 
covers them, is thin, and eaſily ſeen through. 
He cannot ſwallow the idea of government be- 
ing lodged in the hands of one only, as wiſhing 
to become a petty tyrant himſelf. Nothing, it 
is moſt probable, can overcome his antipathy to 
regal power; if any thing could, one would 
think his extreme fondneſs of high antiquity 
might. In hopes that the conſideration of its 
being very ancient may have ſome effect upon 
him, it may be proper to ſuggeſt, the government 
by one King was eſteemed the beſt of all others, 
in the moſt early ages, as long ago as the days 
of Homer (5). But ſuppoſing we allow all men 
to be put on an equal footing, it will not be 
in his power to continue them in ſuch a ſtation. 
In defiance of him, large poſſeſſions, much in- 
duſtry, and great mental faculties, will ſoon 
make soux riſe $UPER10R to others. But farther, 
were it poſlible for all to continue in a ſtate 
of equality, the government itſelf muſt fall 


ns 


(5) Eis koiranos eſto ouk agathe polukoirannie, 
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( 84 ) 


$ 1 | . . _ 
into ruins, as wanting ſubordination, a pillat 
neceſſary to ſupport the building. 


Barel y to notice P's diſtinfion between govern- 
ments, ariſing out of the people, and over the 
people, is enough (c). Every governor muſt 
have a juriſdiction ſomewhere, and over whom 
can it be exerciſed, « but OVER THE PEOPLE ? 
Whether it be better, that the chief magiſtrate 
acquire his power by their ſuffrage, or by 
deſcent, is not at preſent material to enquire. 
The partiality of P in favour of popular elec- 
tions is well known, whilſt others ſtand in 
dread of them. But whoever ſhall turn his 
eyes to the frequent cataſtrophes, they have oc- 
caſioned in Poland, or the preſent diſtracted 
ſtate of the French nation, will have but too 
much eauſe to tremble at the diſtant proſpect. 


The Pamphleteer's intention is, to impeach 
Mr. Burke, as being wanting in abilities, when 
he calls him 4 genius without @ conſtitution (d). 
The natural meaning of which words, is a man 


(c) P- 56. (4) p. 63. . 
| | of 


(2) 
of parts, but ſickly and infirm. They cannot 
imply what is intended by them, à genius of a 
diforderly caſt, unriTTED to the ſubjełt he writes 
upon (e). This catachreſis we ſhall however 
paſs over, * knowing this Conſtitution-monger 
dreams of conſtitutions by day, and by night. 
Civility here calls upon me to make ſome ac- 
knowledgement for the compliment, though 
unwittingly, paid that gentleman, who is a no 
ſmall favourite of mine. Inſtead of being ſtig- 
matized, as intended, he 1s honoured with the 
title of genius, People of that ſtamp ſcorn to 
think with the vulgar, and ſoar above common 
capacities : no wonder then P ſo often miſtakes 
his meaning, 


Incenſed as our reformer pretends to be 
AGAINST TITLES, he is full of his encomiums 
on the wiſdom of the French nation in creating 
a NEW ONE; for exalting the Peer into man(f), 
in his opinion, the higheſt of all titles. This, 
if it be an Hyberbole, muſt be of the kind, 
called Meioſis. By being a Peer no one ceaſes 


ſe p. 63. (/) p. 70. | 
to 


( 0 | 


INTO HIMSELF is certainly an uncommon kind of 
exaltation : other people look on exaltation, 
as a removal from a lower, to a higher ſtation, 


As to what is ſaid of ftars and garters (g), 
which is plainly the language of a child, tutored 
for the purpoſe of decrying dignities, it ſhall 
be paſſed over in filent contempt. But when 
P affumes his own proper character, and pro- 
claims in heroics, that Franee bas outgrown the 


Zaby- clothes of Count and Dake, and breeched | 


z1felf in manhood (b), it demands our moſt ſerious 
attention. Whatever the ſentiments of the 


French nation may be, we are not to be guided 


by them, being able to direct ourſelves. Some 
among us, men of underſtanding too, who have 
outgrown the rickets, and laid afide the rattle, do 
not look upon titles, as altogether ſo puny and 
ſenſeleſs (i), as they are repreſented, Many 
allow, that people may live comfortably in a 
cottage, yet ALL agree, that the apartments of 
a palace are better, and more commodious. 
Not a few indeed have even dared to think, he 


(e) p- 70. 7% ibidem. (7) ibidem. 
c himſelf 


to be a man, and for a Man to be exarTep- 


3 


"8 


N 6 
| himſelf would gladly lay hold of a title, was it 
within his reach. 


In order to ſhew the inſignificancy of titles, 
even in the eyes of their poſſeſſors, we are in- 
formed, many of the French nobility have diſ- 
owned the gibberiſh(k). That ſome have laid 


them aſide, the newſpapers have told us, but 


whether their reſignation was the effect of fear, 
or of choice is not ſo clear. To make this a& 
of theirs anſwer his purpoſe, it is incumbent on 
him to ſhew, the ſacrifice was voluntary, not 
coercive, 


What Adam's vocabulary may contain, is out 
of my power to ſay, as that book has not fallen 
into my hands (H). But let the contents be what 
they will, few of the modern Dukes or Earls, | 
will be induced 10 bring their titles to the altar, 
and make a burnt offering of them, to his wild 
Kind of reaſoning. Many uſeful improvements, 
and diſcoveries, have certainly been made, ſince 
the firſt creation, which the preſent world will 


not be eaſily talked out of. : 


(k) p. 70. (1) p. 72. | 
; From 


} 


(8) 


From whence titles originated, whether from 


conqueſt, or otherwiſe, is little to our preſent 
purpoſe to enquire : if my houſe be good and 
convenient, it matters not who built it. But 
titles, it is pretended, are ſo far from being good 
and uſeful, that they are deſtructive to mankind. 
Among the ariſtocracy, we are told, it is a cuſtom 
to make a ſacrifice of five, out of fix, of their chil- 
dren (m). A practice this, it prevailing, highly 
barbarous! As it tends to the extirpation of 
multitudes of our own ſpecies, all muſt condemn 
it. But, although ſuch doings deſerve the ut- 
moſt cenſure, we cannot enough applaud the 
ADROITNESS of the unnatural parent, who, when 
he has but one child, can contrive to throw 
THE REST of the children to the Cannibal for 
prey (n). What kind of animal this ſame Can- 
nibal is, P does not vouchſafe to tell us, but it 
certainly muſt be a moſt wonderful creature, 
that can glut his maw with the young nobility, 
and after digeſting them, throw them up again 


ALIVE. That ſuch is his power, is clearly de- 


ducible from the words of the pamphlet. Was 


it otherwiſe, theſe wretched deſcendants of the 


u) p. 73. (n) ibidem. 
great 


I. 
UE q 
4 6 


( 29 ) 
great could not be caſt lite orphans on the pariſho), 
To BE PROVIDED FoR by the public; it being 
unuſual for pariſhes to make any proviſion for 
the maintenance of the dead, 


But as to the ſons of the nobility becom- 
ing a frequent charge to the Pariſh, P, ſome 
how or other, moſt certainly labours under a 
miſtake. Was it a COMMON THING many peo- 
ple would have been acquainted with it, whereas 
not one of my friends ever read, heard, or 
dreamt of ſuch an occurrence. All of them to 
a man inform me, they are in general handſomely 
provided for by their parents; but if the por- 
tion allotted them be not equal] to their wants, 
or their wiſhes, they may betake themſelves to 
ſome occupation, or employ. Many avenues 
are open through which they may add to 
their comforts, and encreaſe their fortunes. By 
a proper cultivation of -their natural faculties, 
they may become qualified to fill the higheſt 
offices in church and ſtate. Of theſe we have 
more than enough without recurring to the un- 
neceſſary expedient of creating new places to main- 
lain them (00), 


(9) p. 73. Cee) ibidem, 
| But 
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But further, the nobility and their families 


are accuſed of tyranny and injuſtice; the father 


of tyranny, by ſettling the whole of his patri- 
mony on his eldeſt ſon, and the ſon of injuſtice, 


by retaining it to his own uſe, in prejudice to 


the -eft of the children. In anſwer to this we 


need only obſerve, that the laws and cuſtoms of 


our country allow of entails, and that it ſeems 
unreaſonable, the one ſhould be deemed TYRan- 
NICAL, for exerciſing the authority legally given 
him; or the other, who takes no more, than 
his juſt due, ſhould be called vnjusr. Had an 
eſtate devolved to the eldeſt ſon by the will of a 
relation, no one would think him under an 
obligation to divide it with the other children, 
and what material difference can it make, 
whether it be enjoyed by the act of a father, or 
a friend ? | 


If actions, like theſe, are ſufficient to create 
an unnatural un ineſs in the nobility to become 
legiſlators (p), it will affect many others, to the 
great prejudice of the ſtate, All the owners of 
large landed eſtates, among whom the like prac- 


p pp. 73+ 74» 
tices 


( 


tices prevail, muſt be excluded from both houſes 
of Parliament, and the buſineſs of law- making 
fall into the hands of lower perſons, and pro- 
bably by education, leſs qualified for the office. 


Having ſcattered abuſe in great plenty among 
the nobility as individuals, the next ſtep, 
taken by P, is to ridicule them in their collec- 
tive capacity, as hereditary legiflators(q). This 
idea is laughed at, as being equally abſurd with 
ſuppoling men to be hereditary mathematicians or 
poets-laureat (r). Some indeed have been ſaid to 
be born poets, and others may, with equal rea- 
ſon, be affirmed to be born lawyers, i. e. with 
heads more peculiarly turned to that profeſſion, 
The Peers however do not put in a claim to 
this privilege, yet they certainly have a right, 
as well as others, to become lawyers by appli- 
cation and induſtry: they have in their hands 
ample means of education, a neceſſary qualifi- 
cation to render them compleat. If it be urged, 
that some of them be weak, in intelle&, and 
not capable of improvement, we may, on the 
other hand, fairly conclude, that many, from 


(2) PP+ 74. 75+ Cr ibidem. 
the 


i * 2 

the extraordinary advantages afforded them, 
will ſurpaſs other men. Be this however, as it 
may, every deficiency, which ſhall ariſe, will be 
amply ſupplied by the judges; ſome of whom 
fit 1n the houſe in their own right, and others 
are conſtantly required to attend, as aſſeſſors, to 
counſel and adviſe their Lordſhips, in matters 
difficult, or doubtful, 


Another charge brought againſt the nobility, 
which I ſhall notice, is, that zhey are accountable 
to nobody, and ought not to be truſted by any body (S). 
Like abundance of other matters, this 1s aſſerted 
without the leaſt foundation. Perſons of the 
higheſt rank are equally amenable to juſtice, for 
their tranſgreſſions, with the loweſt among us. 
This is a truth frequent obſervation evinces. 
Our annals will inform him, that ſome of our 
Peers, even in the memory of many, have 
iE for rape or murder, BY THE HALTER, and 
others ſuffered by the HArchEr for treaſon 
and rebellion. Of facts ſo notorious P cannot 
plead ignorance; his miſrepreſentation muſt he 


(5) p- 75. 


wilful 


(oF 
wilful, propagated with a deſign to inflame, and 
ſtir up, the people to riot and rebellion, In- 
famous then muſt that effrontery be, which 
dares aver there is no reſponſibility in mixed govern- 
ments, the parts covering one another ! (t) If any 
one ſhall diſapprove of the cauſe aſſigned, and 
chuſe rather to refer theſe proceedings to an 
| alienation of mind, he has my full conſent : it 
is the beſt excuſe that can be made for a great 
part of the pamphlet. 


What can this ſcientifick thing mean by de- 
claring, ariſtocracy has a tendency to continue 
the baſe idea of man having property in 
man (v) It cannot be unknown to him, that 
' VASSALAGE has long fince ceastD in England, 
where the nopiLiTy ſtill continue, in reſpe& 
and eſteem. It is true indeed a kind of pro- 
perty is claimed in this country by maſters, in 
their ſervants and apprentices, but the obe- 
dience, and ſubmiſſion of theſe is fully repaid 
by the inſtruction, protection, and ſupport af- 
forded them. Their ſervices are free and vo- 


(. pp. 75. 162. (v p. 75» 
Ho, luntary, 


( 34 ) 
luntary, and cannot be called intolerable grie- 
vances. If they are ſo, the like connections 
prevail not in monarchies only, but in demo- 
cratic ſtates, the objects of his admiration. 


More complaints ſtill againſt the nobility! 
Ariſtocracy has a tendency to degenerate the buman 
ſpecies (z). In what particulars that degeneracy 
conſiſts, P has left us in the dark ; but their 
intermarriages with one another are aſſigned as 
the cauſe, It does not appear, that the off- 
ſpring of GENTLEMEN WITH TITLES are more de- 
generate either in morals, or conſtitution, than 
the children of GENTLEMEN, of large pro- 
perty, WITHOUT TITLES But I ſhall wave 
this matter, and come to the Jews, who are 
introduced as an example, in proof of the 
point before us. It may perhaps admit of ſome 
doubr, whether their families are more dege- 
nerate, than thoſe of other men, but this ſhall 
not be inſiſted on; the caſes however are not 
parallel. The Jews are confined, in the choice 
of their wives, to their own tribe, who are all 

deſcended from one, and the ſame common 
ſock ; the nobility are under no reſtraint of that 


00 p. 75+ 


ſort. 


( 38 ] 

fort. If ſuch intermarriages be a mean of 
debaſing their progeny, the like effect cannot 
enſue among the nobility, even ſuppoſing them 
to form marimonial contracts with their own 
order: their anceſtors differ almoſt as much as 
their titles. But after all, this is not a certain 
and conſtant practice among them: the moſt 
dignified frequently marry with their inferiors 
in rank, and ſometimes, in the opinion of 
others, to their ignominy, and diſgrace. 


Having ſaid enough, perhaps more than 
enough, in relation to the nobility, it may be 


proper to examine the allegations, brought 


againſt the clergy. They have been reformed, 


we are told, by the French nation, and put | 


more on a footing of equality, A reformation 

of this ſort is not to be wiſhed for by any, who 
have the welfare of religion at heart. An 1Nn- 
EQUALITY in the value of preferments, and 
' SUBORDINATION in rank, are NECESSARY z the 
one, for the encouragement of induſtry and learn- 
ing; the other, for the better government of 
the church, But ſome churchmen, it is urged, 
were too rich and powerful, and ſo are many 


laymen, If this be admitted as a good plea for 
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ſeizing the revenues of the former, the latter 
have cauſe to tremble. The like motive may 


render the tegure of their eſtates precarious : 
the ſame laws protect the property of both. 


P cannot ſee rank and riches center in eccle- 
ſiaſticks without pain and grudging. But from 
| whence does this uneaſineſs and anxiety origi- 
nate? His fears probably ſuggeſt to him, both 
together may enable them to withſtand his 
efforts for a general equalization. Notwith- 
ſanding all his artifice, he will not eaſily pre- 
vail on the decent and well-diſpoſed among the 
laity, to favour his deſigns of overturning our 
eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, To gain them over to 
his opinion, he ought to prove an ill uſe is 
made of their riches by the clergy, Till that 
is done, every candid man will be ready to con- 
clude, wealth 1s there well placed, as their in- 
| ſtitution enjoins them to beſtow much of their 
= revenues in works of charity and beneficence : 
| nay ſome perhaps may be inclined to ſuppoſe 
| wealth is better lodged with them, than in the 
hands of laies. 
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What good reaſon can be aſſigned for putting 
all the inferior clergy on the ſame, or nearly the 
ſame, footing! Are there not degrees in ex- 
cellency? Do the merits of all the clergy 
plead alike in their favor? Have all an equal 
claim on the public ? If not, a difference ought 
to be made in the diſtribution of their rewards, 
and ſound policy juſtifies the diſtinctions now 


in uſe. 


But tithes, tithes, bawls our declaimer, are 
a grievance not to be borne, and 7:ithes in kind 
unjuſtifiable on principles of equity, (w) as the 
Farmer is at the whole expence of improve- 
ments. Such are his preſent thoughts which, 
it ſeems beyond a doubt would alter, if he 
was a landlord. In ſuch circumſtances he 
would ſing another note, and juſtify the ſeizing 
of every opportunity of raiſing his eſtates, as 
they increaſed in value, nor think of making 
any allowance for the expence of manure, If 
then the owner of the ſoil can avail himſelf of 

nine parts in ten of the improvements, without 


050 pp. 77. 78. 
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infringing the principles of equity, is it not a 
little hard, that the owner of the tithes cannot 
take advantage of one tenth, without incurring 
the cenſure of injuſtice? But the one is paid 
cheerfully, with little, or no reluctance; the 
other grudgingly, and with clamor. The truth 
is, the thing itſelf, more than the mode of pay- 
ment, is a grievance, not to the Land- holder, 
(as the pretence is) but the Land- owner, as on 


the annihilation of tithes, the latter, not the 


former, would reap the benefit. 


What nauſeous ſtuff does our Conſtitution- 
monger throw up when he talks of toleration ! 
there is no looking at it, without turning ſick. 
The firſt obſervation, that meets our eyes is, 


that man worſhips not himſelf (x). That no one 


ought is beyond à doubt, but every general 
rule has it's exception, and he himſelf ſeems to 
be one to this. We admit, I ſay, the truth of 
this obſervation, but cannot pay the like com- 
pliment to the latter part of the ſentence, that 
the liberty of conſcience a man claims is not for the 
fervice of himſelf, but his God(y), Do ſervants 


(x) p. 71. 0) ibidem. 
ever 


( up 1 


- ever enter into engagements for the benefit of 
their maſters only, without an eye to ſerve them- 
ſelves? Was it not for the recompenſe of reward, 
perſons of rank and faſhion would be under a 
neceſſity of doing all menial offices for them- 
ſelves. Some advantages are certainly expected 
to reſult to ourſelves from our addrefles to 
heaven. Although virtue has been ſaid to be, 
and in ſome reſpects is, it's own reward, yet all 
the aſſurances we have of happineſs in the world 
to come, on our good behaviour here, are not 
always ſtrong enough to keep us ſteady to our 


If men are thoroughly perſuaded in their own 
minds, they cannot ſerve God properly in the 
eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, the indulging 
them, on their petition, to ſerve him in their 
own way, mult be à toleration claimed for their 
own advantage, The granting it is 4 BENEFIT 
TO THEMSELVES, AS BEING NECESSARY TO THEIR 
' OWN SALVATION, 


This Stickler for indulgence to tender con- 
ſciences, is himſelf guilty of little Jeſs, than 
blaſphemy, when he talks of man tolerating God 
555 „„ to 
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10 receive adoration (z). The act of toleration, 
notwithſtanding his wild ideas of it, every one, 
whoſe head ſtands right, muſt think an act of 
grace, To contend the permitting one to ſerve 
another, 1s granting a permit to the other to 
take him into his ſervice is, at beſt, but idle 
prate. The entertaining an idea that any body 
of men can be mad enough to make a law 
to tolerate the Almighty (a), ſhews ſomething, 
that is wrong within. But, when a man is not 
in his right ſenſes, we all know, it is no un- 
common thing with him, to think all others 
mad, but himſelf, | 


Poor man ! how he raves as oft as the word 
toleration falls in his way. One piece of know- 
ledge may however be gained from him, during 
his fits of raving, that the Pope is not the only 
perſon, entitled to infallibility, but that Every 
MAN is INFALLIBLE, in matters of religion. 
This is plain from his own declaration; hear it! 
if every man be left to judge of his own religion, 
there is no ſuch thing as a religion, that is wrong (b), 


(+) p. 78. ſab finem, and p. 79. (4) p. 78. 650 p- 79. 
| The 


( 448-7) 

The conſequence of this is, every man's judge« 
ment muſt neceſſarily direct him aright in the 
choice of his religion. Although this informa- 
tion has made me wiſer, I own myſelf not a 
little chagrined at the diſcovery, It was with 
much difficulty, I could ſwallow the infalli- 
bility of one man, and it goes horridly againft 
my ſtomach to be obliged to digeſt the infallie 
bility of millions. 


Having ſomewhat more to ſay on the ſubject 
of toleration, I muſt beg the reader's patience 
a few minutes longer. It has been with ſome 
pain and anxiety to myſelf that I have obſerved 
P to toil, and fweat, in turning the word 
toleration over and over again, without being 
able to make any thing of it. In mere pity and 
compaſſion, I would recommend him to John- 
ſon's, or ſome other Engliſh dictionary, to 
learn it's meaning. But for fear none of them 
mould be at hand, it may not be improper to 
inform him, that in the common acceptation of 
the word, toleration, permiſſion, and ſuffe- 
rance are ſynonymous terms, But toleration, 
as applied to religion, means an indulgence to 
all, 
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all, whoſe conſciences will not permit them to 
join in the eſtabliſhed mode of worſhip, to ſerve 
God in their own way, without any let, or mo- 
leſtation from the civil magiſtrate; with what 
face then can he complain, that men's con- 
- ſeiences are fettered, and their way to Heaven fore- 
cloſed, by all Church-eftabliſhments ? (c) 


The Church eftabliſhed by Law is by P fliled 
a ſort of Mule- Animal, engendered between Church 
and State, a ſtranger to any PARENT-MOTHER ; yet 
immediately after, in the very ſame breath, we 
are informed THE MOTHER is in time kicked out by 
the unnatural daughter (d). I am indeed truly 
ſorry, he has at length found the Mule-Animal 
a mother, as, without one, it would have been 
an UNI, and have afforded me an high enter- 

tainment, who am paſſionately fond of all na- 
tural curioſities. | 


Noiſe and clamour are his delight, foods 
moſt grateful to his palate, yet by this time, 
one would think, he might have gotten a belly- 
full of them. But not yet ſatisfied, he con- 
; tinues to bawl againſt Church-eſtablimments, 


te pp. 80. 8 1. (d) Po 
but 


( 43 ) 

but for what end? merely to introduce the 
Spaniſh Inquiſition, and the burning of the Pro. 
teſtants in the days of our Mary, Such acts of 
inhumanity every diſpaſſionate man does con- 
demn, as well as he. But it is too much to re- 
quire us to give up all Church-eſtabliſnments, 
becauſe ſome Churchmen have abuſed their 
power. This, if admitted as a ſufficient plea 
for their diſuſe, will baniſh from our tables the 
beſt of wines, and the choiceſt viands, they 
having been frequently uſed to exceſs by the 
drunkard and the glutton. 


But perſecution, if we credit him, is not a ca- 
ſual, but a conſtant attendant on ſuch inſtitu- 
tions, and is always a feature ftrongly marked in 
all religions, eſtabliſhed by law (e). To this pro- 
Poſition I cannot aſſent. Argus, with all his eyes, 
-will never diſcover the leaſt ſemblance of that 
feature in the countenance of the Church of Eng- 
land. Although eftabliſhed by law, ſuch is it's 
lenity ! it compels no one to become a member 
of it. Liberty of conſcience then is not the 

(e) p. 81. 
thing, 
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<Q44) 
thing, they want, that they have already; 
places of honor, and of profit, at preſent 
confined to churchmen, is what they ſeek. 
Theſe too they may acquire, by ſubmitting to 
certain conditions, which every community has 
a right to enjoin. If their obſtinacy will not 


ſuffer them to comply, the fault is their own; 


they have no cauſe to complain. 


To influence our conduct, and to terrify us 
into a repeal of all the laws, relating to the 
qualifications for Magiſtracies, and other em- 
ploys, P reminds us, that Spain was impo- 
veriſhed, and the ſilk manufacture transferred 


into England, from France, by the deſertion of 


the inhabitants of thoſe countries, and inſinuates 
the like evils may befall us, on our refuſal to 


comply. To point out the difference between 
the fituation of thoſe people, and our own, re- 


quires but little diſcernment. From the former 


kingdom Many of the Moors fled, through 


dread of the inquifition, and mort were forced 


away by the bigotry of the ruling powers, being 


ſent on ſhipboard, in a manner the moſt horrid, 


and inhumaa ; in France, the maſſacre of thou- 


ſands 


( as } 


ſands of their body put the Proteſtants upon 
ſeeking refuge in foreign countries. Both peo- 
ple had ſtrong incitements to emigration ; their 
own ſafety, and the horrors, which they laboured 
under. Our Diſſenters have no ſuch plea, 
With us a general indulgence is granted them 
in matters of religion: inſtead of perſecuting, 
our laws protect their perſons, and liberty, 


But farther. How is it poſſible for the 
Clergy to ſubſiſt, independent of the civil 
power, in any ſtate? To allow them to make 
laws, and give them ſanction of themſelves, 
would be ſetting up a republic in the heart of PS 
kingdom. Laws are neceſſary for both, and 
the eccleſiaſtical authority would frequently in- 
terfere with the temporal: they muſt be ever- 
laſtingly claſhing with one another, and the final 
conſequences, the deſtruction of the weaker. 
Even in France, that model of perfection, the 
Clergy can do nothing of themſelves ; ſpiritual 
affairs are regulated intirely by the unerring 
wiſdom of the National Aſſembly. How then 
can every man be his own guide, and director 


in matters of religion? 
That 
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( 46 ) 

That the people have now a right to ſend Re- 

preſentatives to Parliament all agree, yet P 

2 cContends ſuch right is not inherent in them- 
| felves, but holden by patents from the deſcendants 
of the Conqueror (F). This has not the leaſt 

foundation in fact. It is not natural to ſuppoſe, 

that any Prince, unleſs a mere idiot, would of 

his own free will create a power in others to 

controul, perhaps overthrow, his own. The 

truth is, the whole body of the people had a 

right of ſuffrage at the Wittena-Gemots, or 

general afſemblies, under the Saxon monarchs, 

at the time of the conqueſt, and probably much 

ſooner. As many, and great inconveniences 

muſt ariſe from meetings ſo. numerous, it may 

be preſumed delegates were at length appointed, 

to avoid them. To aſcertain preciſely the par- 

ticular time, when this nomination firſt took 

24 place is neither eaſy, nor material. It is how- 
PRs erer beyond all doubt, that the cuſtom has con- 
| tinued, with little interruptions, down to us, 
from the days of John, In this reign, the 
Commons, with the Barons at their head, DE- 
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MANDED a reſtitution of their ancient privileges, 
of which the right of ſending Repreſentatives 
to Parliament was one. Awed by their num- 
bers, and terrified by their arms, that monarch 
conſented to allow, and confirm, their claims by 
the magna charta, an inſtrument ſince eſta- 
bliſhed by ſeveral of our ſucceeding Kings. 
What force thus extorted cannot, with any pro- 
priety of ſpeech, be called a boon, or grant, 
from the crown (2). 


The virtue, courage, and conſtancy, of our 
forefathers recovered for the people their natural 
rights, which had been long, and unjuſtly kept 
from them. What more, than this could be 
performed by the intrepid ſpirit of the ancient 
Parliaments of France? Can the ſerene dignity, 
as P phraſes it, of the preſent National Aſ- 
| ſembly do more ? Happy will it be for the peo- 

ple, if they at length learn to do their country 
juſtice! _ ON 


Enough has been ſaid, it is preſumed, to 


overturn P's aſſertion, but of what avail will 


1 (b) P. 84. 
1 the 
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( 48 ) | 
the people's right of returning Repreſentatives 
be, if, when they come to the houſe, they 
are mere cyphers, unable to act? Such how- 
ever is his ſuggeſtion, founded on the cuſ- 
tom of the Speaker's applying to the Crown for 
freedom of ſpeech, at the beginning of every 


Parliament, and on the addreſs of the two 


houſes, declarative of their humble, and faithful 
ſubmiſſion to William and Mary, at the time 
of the revolution. The former, in his eſtimate 
of things, betrays a want of liberty, and the 
latter wears a badge of bondage. 


In former ages, it is true, no matter could 
be debated in Paliament, but that, which 


had been previouſly propoſed by the crown; 


and the members of it were frequently har- 
raſſed. for delivering their. ſentiments freely, 
and openly. The Commons then were under 
a neceſſity of petitioning for leave, as often as 
they wiſhed to introduce a ſubject of their own, 
and to ſue for liberty of ſpeech, to avoid en- 
dangering their perſons, and property. Thoſe 
times were indeed inconſiſtent with liberty, but 
are now happily changed. Although the form 

ſtill 


( 49 ) 
till ſabſiſts, it is in ſhadow only, the ſubſtance 
has long ſince been done away. Thoſe prero- 
gatives of the Crown are aboliſhed for ever, 
and the Commons now enjoy freedom of debate 
on every matter, without any reſtraint or con- 
troul, | 


The conſtruction, put upon the word ſub- 
miſſion, in the addreſs, is forced and foreign, 
It can never convey the moſt diſtant idea of 
vaſſalage, being ſimply expreſſive of deference, 
and eſteem. When, in common converſation, 
we tell perſons, whom we look on as our ſu- 
periors in wiſdom, or power, we ſubmit to 
| their directions, or authority, they will never 
imagine our intention is to become their Slaves. 
They will take it as meant. In the addreſs it 
is to be underſtood, as only implying an ac- 
knowledgement of their inferiority, and of 
William's right to reign over them, as their 
Sovereign. 


To exerciſe his talent at declamation, the 
author of the rights of Man is perpetually 
crying up, in terms of rapture and enthuſiaſm, 

E | the 


(3 

the wiſdom of the national aſſembly, and 
takes every occaſion to decry the Engliſh Go- 
vernment. He is at liberty to extoll the French 
conſtitution, as he liſts, but ought to ſuffer us 
to enjoy our own in peace and quiet: as by his 
own confeſſion every nation has a right to form 
their own. Altho* we defy his powers to hurt 
us, yet a Squib, thrown by the hand of a Child, 
may ſometimes, by chance, ſet a whole town on 
fire. One obſervation it may not be improper 
to make in this place. Altho' the word Con- 
STITUTION be ever in his mouth, he is ignorant 
of its meaning in a political ſenſe : of this his 
denying, that the Engliſh have any Conſtitution, 
is @ plain proof (i). He pretends indeed to de- 
fine the word, which is done in an odd manner, 
not by deſcribing what it is, but by ſimply de- 
claring a Conſtitution is a Conſtitution, not an 
ideal, but real exiſtence (T). 


Every man of common ſenſe muſt be thunder 
ſtruck on hearing Mr. Burk accuſed of enter- 
| taining a mob of Ideas, tumbling over. and de- 


(i) p. 58 et paſſim. (4) p. 56. 
| froying 


(3) 

Rroying one another, (I) by a man, whoſe head 
is a mere hotch-potch of muddle, and con- 
fuſion, Our Antagoniſt has undertaken a taſk 
highly difficult, not to ſay impracticable, in 
attempting to meaſure the uncommon length of 
that Gentleman's abilities, by the ſhort line of 
his own underſtanding, All the letter'd world 
have long ſince agreed to ſign his teſtimonium, 
as a man of parts, learning and elegance, and 
are as ready to declare P has totally miſtaken 
his province in commencing author, Whatever 
opinion he may entertain of his own powers, it 
is in general thought, from his adroitneſs in 
throwing himſelf into ſuch a variety of forms, 
that he his beſt qualified for acting the part of 
Harlequin. 


But why do I take pains to convince P of 
his errors? Vain muſt be the attempt to ſet a 
man right, who makes it his conſtant buſineſs 
to go wrong, and at the ſame time, is weak 
enough to aſſign LUMINOUS REVOLUTIONS, 4s the 
cauſe of an Eclipſe (m). The whole of his in- 


{') p. 124. (m) p. 86. 
E 2 genuity 


( 8 3} 


genuity muſt be exhauſted in proving that 
point ; what then will he do, when much is 
wanted to eſtabliſh another of his Paradoxes, 
that there are no deſcription of men, who deſpiſe 
monarchy ſo much as Courtiers (n). Intereſt, as 
well as Duty, muſt prompt them to ſupport 
and maintain it. If the latter be but a weak 
motive, the former has too generally a ſtrong 
hold on mankind, 


Our reformer, in another place, calls Mr. B. 
to account for declaring, tbat Government is the 
contrivance of - human wiſdom. Some kind of 
Government has ever been thought neceſſary 
in all ages, tho* men have differ'd about the 
form of it. On their entering into ſocieties, 
wiſdom dictated the expedient to barbarous, as 
well as civilized, nations, who have always had 
ſome rules to regulate their conduct. As Go- 
vernments have been eſtabliſhed by univerſal 
conſent, and time has given his ſanction to 
their uſefulneſs, that they were the contrivance 
of human wiſdom 1s a fair concluſion. Aware 


\ 
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of the difficulty of overturning all at once, as 
their foundation is ſo ſtrong, our Hero has 
ſingled out hereditary Governments for de- 
ſtruction, they being in his opinion the weakeſt 
of all, and conſequently the moſt proper for 
attack, 


Theſe Governments, P is confident, are mo- 
numents of the folly of their projectors ; but. 
why? BEcausE at one time, or other, they 
muſt neceſſarily fall into the hands of Ideots, 
&c, perſons totally unfit to govern, This is 
his grand objection againſt them! But ſurely in. 
conveniencies, which may occaſionally ariſe, 
are not. ſufficient to. overturn inſtitutions, in 
the general uſeful; if ſo, woe be to all Laws | 
A good machine, when defective, may require 
repairs, but is not, on that account, to be to- 
tally rejected. 


But if we allow the 1 nconveniences they may 
ariſe, to be ſtrong enough to deſtroy hereditary 
eſtabliſhments, others ſtill ſtronger will de- 
moliſh the republican. forms of Governmentꝭ 
Greater are the Evils, attendant on them. Tu- 
E 3 mults, 
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( 54 ) 


mults, and Riots are the conſtant companions 


of popular elections; murders and maſſacres 


often in their train : of ſuch events the unhappy 
Kingdom of Poland has had too frequent, and 
fatal experience! But this is not all. Repub- 
lican governments are tedious in coming to re- 
ſolutions, ſlow in carrying them into execution, 
when formed, and thereby the opportunity of 
taking advantage of occurrences is often loſt. 
Beſides, where multitudes are concerned, ſecrets 
of State are wont to get abroad, to the great 
detriment of the publick, Theſe, among many 
others, are certain evils in commonwealths, 
for which time has not yet found a remedy ; 
whereas the miſchiefs ariſing, in hereditary Go- 
vernments, from Idiotiſm, Minority, and the 
like, are greatly alleviated, if not entirely re- 


moved, by the appointment of proper Guar- 


dians. If reaſon, on a fair and candid exami- 
nation of all the circumſtances on both ſides, 
ſhall determine in favor of hereditary govern- 
ments, may they not with the utmoſt propriety 
of ſpeech, be deemed the contrivance of human 
witdom ? Preference has been often given to 
ſuch 


( 55 ) 

ſuch governments, tho? P ſets his face againſt 
them with a ſhew of reaſon, but happy is it! 
his reaſon is ſhew only, very different from 
that of mankind in general. | 


What is advanced on the monoeorLy of wiſ. 
dom is too trifling to be regarded, and almoſt 
unintelligible. One thing however, if we want 
farther conviction, may be learned from that 
harangue, that P is not to be reckoned among 
the monopolizers. It is abſolutely impoſſible, 
that ſuch a heap of —— what ſhall I call it, 
crude and indigeſted Ideas cou'd ever have en- 
tered a head, full of Brains. 


That à mean has never yet been diſcovered to 
make a man unknow his knowledge, or unthink his 
thoughts, (40 is a ſtrange kind of dodtrine ! 
Wiſdom has whiſpered a quite different ſtory 
into my ear. P indeed has for ſome time paſt 
been thought pregnant with knowledge by many 
of the vulgar, nay a few among us have gone 
ſo far as to ſay, he has actually been delivered. 


(2) x25 and ſeq: (9) p. 1 
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of ſomething like it. But leaving that matter 
undetermined, it is certain H thinks himſelf ar- 
ved at the ſummit of human ſcience, every 
tittle of which he is determined to hold faſt to 
the end of his days. A good reſolution, if he 
can but keep it. Men indeed, who are not all- 
wiſe, find it expedient to change their opinions, 
on the change of circumſtances ; as farther ex- 
perience ſhall ſuggeſt, and the mental faculties 


expand, This, in his elegant mode of expteſ- 


ſion; looks very like untnowing their knowledge, 


and unthinking their thoughts, But through a 


confidence of the truth of his allegation, we 
are defied to produce an inftance to the contrary, 
In anſwer to this challenge, I ſhall introduce 
one witnels, a witneſs of the. higheſt antiquity, 
whoſe evidence cannot. be impeached by him. 
A certain gentleman, called by the Greeks 
Chronos, by the Latins Tempus, and amang us 
commonly known by the name of Old Time, is 
the perſon alluded to; he can furniſh us with 
innumerable examples, but, out of the many, 
two may be ſufficient for our purpoſe. Lo! 
this ancient ſage, points out to him the great 
Dr. Hammond, who was taught, late in life, to 


ALTER 


„ 


ALTER HIS OPINION, in matters of the higheſt 
import, matters of religion.(r) The other 
example is, the witty Dean of St. Patrick's, 
from whom Time himſelf took every kind of 
knowledge, without leaving him a ſingle 
thought behind.(s) But why do I look out 
for particular inſtances? Every man, as he ad- 
vances in years, does wnthink many of the 
thoughts, and unknow much of the knowledge, 
acquired in the early days of youth. Such is 
the neceſſary conſequence of age, and expe- 
rience! the conſtant wiſh of wiſdom I) 


Little does it concern us to determine pre- 
ciſely the origin of Government. That it pre- 
vailed in the moſt early ages of the world, is 
certain: the Patriarchs bore ſway among their 
Deſcendants, and Moſes was made a ruler over 
Iſrael, by the ſpecial appointment of God him- 
ſelf. Some kind of Government is, and Mo- 
narchy ſeems more particularly, agreeable to the 


(r) He was born a Proteſtant, turned Papiſt, and at laſt 
died a Proteſtant. (s) Dr. Swift became a Lunatick, or 
rather an Ideot, before his death. C. p. 127. 


divine 


7 

divine will, and was intended as a bleſſing to 
mankind. This however is viewed in a far dif- 
ferent light by P; in his eyes Monarchy ap- 
pears a nuiſance, not to be ſupported without 
an enormous expence.(#) Out of his abundant 
Zeal to alleviate the burdens of the people, his 
diſpoſition leads him to leave each individual to 
be actuated by the wild ſallies of his own ca- 
price. Although he may deem ſuch a ſtate, a 
ſtate of happineſs, yet, unreſtrained by laws, 
all muſt feel themſelves moſt miſerable: in ſuch 
2 ſituation, every thing dear and valuable 
among men will become inſecure. 


Economy, it is granted, when properly ex- 
erciſed is a virtue, but it may be carried ſo far, 
as to degenerate- into vice. Were a man to 
abandon his dwelling, diveſt himſelf of clothes, 
and depend on the natural product of the earth 
for his ſupport, great would be his ſavings yet 
no one can put that expedient in practice, with- 
out incurring the imputation of being mad. A 
with to diſſolve all the bands, by which ſocieties 


{n) p. 128. 


( 59 ) 
are connected, out of a principle of frugality, 
is little leſs, than madneſs. The expences, ne- 
ceſſary to conducting the affairs of a mighty 
nation, cannot but be great: to manage them 
with prudence ceconomy is the province of thoſe 
in power; to call to account for male admini- 

tration the perſons entruſted, a duty in the 
people. 


It may not be improper to make ſome addi-- 


tions to what has been already ſaid, concerning 
the meaning of the word coNTEMPT, the per- 
petual plaything of P (x). That a conditional 
grant once 'made cannot be revoked at the will 
of the grantor, is a truth not to be controverted : 
Children only can recall what they have given 
away; Men cannot. Now the Crown was en- 
tailed on King William, his heirs, &c. on cer- 
tain conditions, agreed upon between him, and 
the people, and by virtue of that entail has 
deſcended to his preſent Majeſty. A compact 
of this ſort cannot be diſſolved by any ſucceed- 
ing generation, ſo long as the conditions are 
obſerved. A breach of theſe is not ſo much as 


(>) pp. 129, 131, 132, et paſſim. 
pretended, 
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pretended, and our King has a right to hold his 


Crown, without recurring again to his ſubjects, 
or, in Mr. Burke's phraſe, in contempt of the 
people, that is, whether they conſent, or no. 
They have conſented already, and their farther 
confent is not neceffary. The idea of defiance 
and diſdain is not always conveyed under the 
words, in contempt, they often intimate no more, 
than a right ia one, not liable ro the controul 
of another; and which may be exerciſed inde- 
pendent of. all, Was not ſuch the right of our 
Sovereign, his kingdom would ceaſe to be he- 
reditary, Uſed in a ſoftened, and qualified 
fenſe, the words are properly, and with juſtice, 
applied by Mr. B. The King claims under 
the laws; the People have no right to diſpenſe 
with thoſe laws, by diſpoſing of the Crown by 
ſuffrage. Happy is our eſtabliſhment! the 


evils of popular elections are prevented by it. 


Enough has been ſaid to confirm the pro- 
priety of the declaration, that the Members of 
the Revolution ſociety have not a vote, either col- 
lectively, or individually, in the election of our 

| King 


( 61 ) 
King(y). No one would have conſtrued thoſe 
words of Mr. Burke, as P has done, except the 
man for whom 
 Fleetere fi nequeam ſuperos, Acheronta movebo, 

is a proper motto. It could never have entered 
into any other head, that his wiſh was to expel 
ſuch of the gentlemen, as were members of 
either of the houſes of Parliament, or to diſ- 
franchiſe the Freeholders, and Freemen among 
them. The love of his country muſt have 
prevented him from entertaining the thought; 
and common ſenſe have told him, the making 
an attempt to carry it into execution would 
have been but vain. | 


_#Scandalous and invidious, to ſay no worſe of 
it, is the reflection, caſt on the moſt illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover! Although direct deſcendants 
from James the firſt, they are ſtigmatized with 
the name of Foreigners, with an avowed deſign 

to render them odious ; ſince, by his own decla- 
ration, Foreigners are bated by the Engliſb. (z) 
This indeed is not true, but is a ſtrong proof 
of his ill-will towards the royal family, 


(5) p. 130. (x) ibidem, 
After 
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( 62 ) 

After attempting to blacken the PRINCE, and 
ſeduce his ſubjects, the next ſtep taken by P is 
to attack THE PEOPLE, for fetching their Rulers 
from abroad, What is this better, than calling 
them, in plain Engliſh, downright fools? To 
make that our choice, which we deteſt, and 
abhor, is ſurely the higheſt degree of folly, 
In this he acts a moſt inconſiſtent part. In one 
part of his Pamphlet, he has given us wiſ- 
dom; (a) now he preſents us with a fools cap: 
the latter we will not accept, and the other be- 
nefaction we deſpiſe, when offered by him. (o) 


But after all his efforts, we may defy his ma · 
lice: it cannot hurt him. Our good King, by 
his general conduct, has ſecured to himſelf the 


love and eſteem of his people. His family will 


ſtand high in the records of future ages, me- 
morable for a long ſeries of princes, renowned 
alike in policy, and in arms. The nation too, 
unleſs they much degenerate, will be celebrated, 
not only for bravery, and generoſity, but alſo 
for having carried the arts and ſciences, mecha- 


(a) p. 138. (6) Laudari a laudatis viris e eft. 
nical 


( oh | 

nical as well as liberal, to a very high pitch of 
perfection. Happy is it for him, that the laws 
of the country are mild, and lenient 1 - 


Every where full of puff on the wiſdom of 
the French Revolution is the author of the 
Rights of Man! The excellency of it ſeems to 


conſiſt, in letting out multitudes to run wild, 
and do miſchief. My eyes may not be ſo good, 


as his, but to them the produce of the moun- 
tain's labour appears a better thing. That was 
innocent at leaſt, and might become a grateful 
repaſt to an hungry cat. But the Revolution 
has no merit to plead; Treaſon was its Father, 
and its birth the death of many. But hark! 
the ſpirit of divination has taken hold of me, 
and I will diſcover things to come. The views 
of the ambitious are not yet accompliſhed; 
violent pangs, and convulſions await the ſtate, 
and in the end the Revolution itſelf will be 
| drowned in a ſea of blood, a ſacrifice to the 
unrelenting furies! Horrid is the face of the 
planets! may Heaven change their aſpect, and 
avert the impending ſtorm ! 


Yet 
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| ( 64 ) 
| Yet more of hereditary Governments! we 
| are made to believe, they are dangerous to li- 
| berty, and to ſtrike us with terror, the tranſ- 
actions in the times of Charles 1ſt and James 
zd, are introduced. That many overt acts 
were committed in thoſe reigns is certain, for 
which both Monarchs paid dear, the one, by 
the loſs of his head; the other, of his crown, 
But what does ſuch inſtances prove? no more 
than this, that ambition, and a luſt of power, 
will often carry men unwarrantable lengths. 
Theſe however are not confined to hereditary 
eſtabliſhments, their effects have often been felt 
by popular ſtates. During the times of the 
Commonwealth, Rome found herſelf enſlaved 
| by the ambition of a Marivs, and a Sylla, both 
|; Magiſtrates elected by the people. Entrench- 
| ments then on liberty have happened under re- 
publican forms of Government, and fetters, 
put on by the hands of many, are generally 
thought to be the moſt ſtrongly riveted. (c) 
Under this idea, as is probable, and at the 
| ſame time to avoid the claſhing of intereſts, and 
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( 65 ) 
confuſion in counſels, ONE SOVEREIGN WAS IN 
ancient times JUDGED BETTER, THAN MANY ; as 
long ago as the days of Homer (d): under pro- 
per limitations, ſuch a government is now admit- 
ted, by moſt nations as the beſt, even in our times, 


But of all the Governments in being, there 
is one only, which can effectually ſecure us 
againſt the abuſe of power in others: leave all 
to the guidance of their own wills, and no one 
can complain of the oppreſſion of his Goyernor, 
A propoſal of this ſort would well ſuit with 
the temper, and diſpoſition of P, but will 
hardly coincide with the general way of think- 
ing of wiſe men: they would prefer even an ah: 
ſolute Monarchy to ſuch a ſtate, 


We people of France, we are told, may leary 
ſomething from Mr. B's book, this is very pro- 
bable ; but that he people of England can learn 
any thing, BUT MISCHIEF, from P's anſwer, is 
impoſſible (e). In truth, that is the only thing 
intended to be taught. To proye this aſſertion 
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( 66 ) 
we have nothing to do but to appeal to his own 
words, He has the effrontery to declare, the 
legality of our hereditary Crown will, in a few 
years, be called in queſtion (F). Is not this ſow- 
ing the ſeeds of diſcord, in hopes of propaga- 
ting rebellion? Nay, he even dares to go a 
ſtep farther, and to ſay, our Crown at preſent 
is a non-ens, a mere creature of imagination, 
If thoſe little beings, called maggots, as really 
exiſt in his own brain, as the Crown of Eng- 


land does exiſt, the poor things are much to be 


pitied : they will find a ſcanty proviſion at pre- 
ſent, and muſt ſoon periſh for want of food. 
Both of us have put in our plea to divination ; 
he foretels the deſtruction of our Empire, By 
TIME ; I the death of multitudes of living crea- 
tures, BY FAMINE, Which of the two is the 
better artiſt others muſt determine, 


In the name of goodneſs, what have we to 


do with the States of Germany? None among 


us are under the apprehenſions of being com- 
pelled to eat ſtraw, as P inſinuates, by a ſpeech, 


* 


V p. 132. 


put 


667 


put into the mouth of a Brunſwicker, the peo- 
ple of that country are, when commanded, If 
their Princes are Tyrants, ours are not ſo, 


In England every one Ears BREAD, and en- 
Joys the fruits of his labor, and induſtry, in ſe- 
curity and quiet, But the good man is under 
great terrors, leſt deſpotiſm ſhould be IMPORT ED 
into this country together with our Sovereigns. 
In this reſpect however he may make himſelf 
quite eaſy, we are provided with mounds and 
fences, ſtrong enough to prevent invaſion, and 
ptotect our liberties (g). Inſolence like his, al- 
though it may not amount to Treaſon, deſerves 
a ſevere, and exemplary mode of chaſtizement ! 


In accuſing Mr. B of putting circumſtances for 
arguments (), the writer of the Pamphlet makes 
uſe of rant, inſtead of reaſon. That gentleman 
has ſaid, ns experience bas taught us, that in any 
other courſe, or method, than that of an hereditary 
Crown, can our liberties be regularly perpetuated, 
and preſer ved ſacred, as our hereditary rights (i). 


(2) By the Bill of Rights. (4) p. 132. (i) Ibid, 
5 1 The 
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In plain Engliſh, the beſt method to preſerve 
our hereditary rights is, as far as our expe- 
rience reaches, to eſtabliſh an hereditary Crown. 
But what is the conſtruction put upon thoſe = 
words by P? That the People of England are 
incapable of conducting their own affairs, and qua- 
lifytnug themſelves to eat firaw, as in Hanover, or 
in Brunſwick (k). With equal juſtice and pro- 
priety, they might have been interpreted as 
ſhewing a deſign in the people to recall the pa- 
pal authority, or to erect the ſtandard of Ma- 
homet in theſe kingdoms. If ſuch ſtuff do not 
betray a privation of reaſon, darkneſs is not a 
privation of light. 


To add to our knowledge, we are informed 
of two kinds of deſpots: THz Man, who uſurps 
his power, and reigns without the conſent of 
the governed, is a DESPOT in the eye of the peo- 
ple, he governs; and the pEoPLE, by the ap- 
pointment of hereditary ſucceſſions, become 
SUCH, in regard to the next generation (I). The 
latter diviſion of tyranny is new, and was un- 
eard of, till P, the fountain of wiſdom, aroſe, 

/ 
(i) p. 132. (7) p. 134. 
| The 


( 69 ) 
The thought is vaſtly pretty, and the proof moſt 
extraordinary! but he is coming to do juſtice 
to his opinion, by pleading his own cauſe. Si- 
lence! he is going to ſpeak. Such alt operates to 
preclude the confent of the ſucceeding generation, 
and the precluſion of conſent is dejpotiſm (m). Ad- 
mitting this way of reaſoning, men will not be 
FREE AGENTS, as they cannot act independently, 
and of themſelves, without the conſent of others. 
In caſes indeed, which affect poſterity ; in thoſe 
relating to. Minors, &c. they muſt become A- 
SOLUTELY INACTIVE : it is often not poſſible for 
the former to conſent, and the latter, are diſ- 
allowed any opinion of their own. Again, if 
acts done without the concurrence of poſterity, 
and which may affect them, be deſpotic, no man 
can bequeath any part of his property, from 
his next heir, nor lay him under any reſtraints, 
or limitations. We are however allowed by 
our laws the exerciſe of free will in theſe, and 
other ſimilar inſtances, and why ſnould we be 


(m) p. 134. 
F 3 N deemed 


( 90-3 
deemed deſpotic for exerciſing the ſame prero- 
gative in the caſe before us? | 


But farther. If thoſe, who elect hereditary 
Sovereigns, are chargeable with deſpotiſm, how | 
will others, who appoint governors for a term 
only, eſcape the like cenſure. The fame manner 
of reaſoning will hold equally againſt both. 
In populous ſtates multicudes will daily arrive 
at years of maturity, and thereby acquire a 
right of ſuffrage, which muſt of neceſſity be 
ſuſpended for the term granted, be it for life, 
or for years. What then is to be done? are 
we to hold elections monthly, or yearly, to avoid 
the imputation of deſpotiſm ? or are we at li- 
berty, during ſuch ſuſpenſion, to run to arms, 
and turn rebels? As allegiance is due to none, 
but Governors of our own choice, according to 
P's doctrine, he muſt think even the latter juſti- 
fiable, yet men of common underſtanding will 
deem both of them public evils, | 


Had P deigned to think a little, before he 
| fat down to write, he might have ſaved himſelf 
much trouble; his long harangue on hereditary 

governments 


1 
governments would have been uſeleſs. Altho? 
it was not deſcried at ſetting out, his ſagacity 
has at length diſcovered an 1MPosSSIBILITY in the 
people to elefF an hereditary Governor, The ute 
maſt in their power, he tells us, is to appoint 
one for life; they cannot by their choice render 
him immortal. An admirable diſcovery, and 
not to be ſurpaſſed, unleſs perhaps by the fol- 
| lowing obſervation ! But were he, and the gene- 
ration, who ſet him up, to live for ever, it would 
never become bereditary ſucceſſion (n). It is moſt 
undoubtedly true ! where there is no ſucceſſion, 
there cannot be an hereditary ſucceſſion. It is 
certain no man can ſucceed himſelf, for to make 
him a ſucceffor, or come after another, it is ne- 
ceſſary that one go before him. To theſe two 
uſeful, and moſt important truths, we may add 
a third, @ perſon elected is not hereditary ( 0). P 
herein acTs His OWN CHOICE, and this kind of 
reaſoning ſhews a profundity of learning ; but 


for myſelf, I would ever wiſh h»ju/modi bonorum 


effe pauperr imus. | 
(n) p. 135. (0) Ibidem. 
F 4 : That 
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That he rights of man in ſociety are neither 45. 
vi ſeable. nor transferable, nor ANNIHILABLE, is 
another doctrine of P(p). But why not? 
Individuals have a power to devile, and transfer 
their rights, and may not that be done by them 
in a body, which each of them can do ſingly, 
and of himſelf? When he can prove, private 
perſons have no warrant, or authority ſo to do, 
I will no longer diſpute the validity of his aſſer- 
tion ; nay what is more, on his recovering the 
property alienated, I will engage him a li- 
beral ſubſcription for a monument, to be erec- 
ted to his memory, by ſuch as have ſuffered 
from the ndiſcretion of their anceſtors, 


Whatever his opinion may be, the people 
themſelves thought they had a power to transfer 
a part .of their rights when by their Repreſen- 
tatives in Parliament, they conferred the Crown 
on King William, and confirmed the ſucceſſion 
to his preſent Majeſty. The nation in general, 
did acknowledge a right in him and his deſcen- 


b, 136. 


dants, 


18-1 
dants, to the inheritance, and themſelves in duty 


bound to yield him obedience, as their Sove- 
reign. 


If a conſcientious regard to engagements, and 
a ſteady adherence to honor, and honeſty, be- 
tray proſtitute principles (q), what is there to for- 
bid Pickpockets from being enrolled among 
Heros, or Robbers canonized as the friends, 
and protectors of mankind? Both of them in- 
deed have a kind of claim for advancement ; 
the one, FOR DAILY RISQUING HIS NECK, by his 
filchings; the other, for TaKinG away what 
might be an incitement to avaritious, or ill-de- 
ſigning men To PISTURB, AND MOLEST the quiet 
and repoſe of their neighbours. Theſe pleas, 
it muſt be owned, are not of the beſt kind, yet 
they are equal to ſome of P's for his Rights of 
Man. 


Finding our Champion in doubt and per- 
plexity about a Crown, whether it be, or be 
not, a non- ens, a mere nothing, to eaſe him of 
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„„ 
his anxiety, and out of mere pity and compaſ- 
ſion, I called in an old, but long-negleed 
friend of mine, one Mr. I ogick, to ſettle 
that point. This gentleman ſet off with laying 
down an axiom, borrowed from the Schools, 
EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT, in Engliſh, NOTHING 18 
MADE OF NOTHING. From thence he argued, as 
P had made himſelf a pretty Plaything of the 
Crown, Tawz Crown itſelf muſt neceſſarily be 4 
SOMETHING, P ſeemed to acquiſce in this 
kind of reaſoning, and ſoon after called it a 
Mraphox. But as this is a hard word, pro- 
bably picked up by chance, and he may be ig- 
norant of its meaning, for the interpretation of 
it, I would recommend him to one Farnaby, 
a noted Rhetorician, and long famous for ex- 
plaining a ſet of words, called figures. 


Having diverted himſelf with it for ſome 
time, P at length becomes sArisrIED, that the 
Crown is a Something, though, as he prophe- 
cies, à Something going much out of faſhion (r). 
As I have as little faith in his ſpirit of pro- 


(r) Pe 137. 
phecy, 


( 3s } 


phecy, as in his writings, I cannot give an im- 
plicit aſſent to this prediction. Crowns were 
in faſhion, and much coveted by the greateſt 


men among the ancients, During the times of 


the Roman republick, they were, though come 
poſed of baſe materials, of bays, laurel, and the 
like, holden in great eſtimation. The fondneſs 


for them has not as yet leſſened, many, of late 


years, have attempted to acquire them, with 
the utmoſt riſque, and hazard of their lives. 


. Notwithſtanding his affected contempt of 


4 


Crowns, not a few among us think them pretty 
ornaments; and eſteem them on the head of a 
virtuous Prince, not only an honor to the 
wearer, but a bleſſing to the people. They can 


never be out of faſhion with the lovers of the 


Engliſh-Conſtituticn, 


After openly declaring, that every part of a 
Country underſtands its own affairs, and giving it 


under his hand, that we in England do not want 


WISDOM (s). P dares to arraign our conduct, 
and accuſe us of folly, in appointing Wm. 3d, 
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And Geo. 1ſt to reign over us. The one is 


ſtiled, in deriſion, a Durch STapTHoLDER, the 
other, a GERMAN ELECTOR (T). Such contra- 
ditions cannot be produced as inſtances of his 
wiſdom, nor can his cenſuring us for fulfilling 
our engagements be brought in proof of his ho- 
ngr, and honeſty. But what is to be expected 
from a man, who, contrary to truth and de- 
cency, has the aſſurance to proclaim, the race 
of Kings to be the moſt inſignificant of all Mortal, 
in point of capacity (u), when many of the princes 
of Europe are; and have been, acknowledged, 
as poſſefling great, and uncommon talents, 


The bare mention of the names of the preſent 


King of Poland ; of the late King of Pruſſia, of 
the late Emperor Leopold, and Guſtavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden, with many more, ancient as 
well as modern Potentates, would put him to 
the bluſh, if any thing was capable of doing it. 


In reply to his ſhort queſtion, what are Kings 
kept for? a ſhort anſwer may ſuffice; not for 


his ſport, and paſtime, but to be eſteemed, and 


{t) p. 138. Cu Ibidem, 


ke ve- 


( ©] 
reverenced, as the Patrons and Benefactors of 
mankind (x). 


Civil Government is republican Government, ſays 
T P (»); a bold aſſertion! but a mere aſſertion 
will not eſtabliſh truth. If indeed we are to 
underſtand by civil Government, that kind of 
it, which is exerciſed in Cities by Magiſtrates, 


choſen by, and reſponſible to, the people for 


their conduct, the propoſition is ſelf-evident, 
and incontrovertible. This however is not his 
meaning. Taking then the word civil in its 
uſual, and more extended ſenſe; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to eccleſiaſtical, the allegation will not 
hold. Although every republican government 
be a civil government, yet every civil one is 
not republican. This is plain from the civil 
conſtitution of England, which is not republi- 
can, notwithſtanding he prides himſelf ia having 
diſcovered ſomething of that ſtamp in all our 
officers, from the Sheriff of a County, to the 
Conſtable of a Hundred. In Republicks, all 
the People, or a part of them at leaſt, claim an 


(x) 10 138, ( P» 139. 
| abſolute 
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abſolute right in themſelves of electing their 
own Magiſtrates, with us it is otherwiſe. Alt 
act in this Country, either 1MMEDIaTELY by 
warrant from the Crown, or MEDIaTELY under 
an authority, delegated to them by Charter, or 
acquired by cuſtom. It is our glory to have a 
Sovereign head; altho' P ſpeaks in raptures of 
4 BODY WITHOUT A HEAD, it is a ſight diſguſting 
to Engliſhmen, who deem a Hz ap as neceſſary 16 
actuate the body politick, as the body human. 


The Lords of the Bedchamber, and other 
great officers of State, are next impeached as 
nuiſances, and ſpoken of as a pack of uſeleſs 
lumber (z). But why are they thought fo? 
the ſuppoſition of their firm attachment to 
their Sovereign gives the cauſe of diſguſt. To 
ſhew P's inconſiſtency, the attendants on a 
Court are here CONDEMNED to exile FOR THIER 
FIDELITY, and in another place, CENSURED for 
deſpiſing their Sovereigns (a). That complaints 
ſhould be brought by him againſt ſervants for 
being faithful is pretty extraordinary, Maſters 


(8) pp · 139. 140. | (a) p. 85. 
| have 
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have but too frequent reaſon to accuſe them of 
a failure in that reſpect, 


But the ſalaries of the Servants of the Crown, 
and the expence of maintaining them are enor- 
mous. This, if a grievance, 1s not confined to 
Courts only; it has long gotten into noblemen's 
families in town, and at length has crept into 
the country, To the keeping of a long train 
of domeſticks, at high wages, perſons of rank, 
and opulence, find it neceſſary to ſubmit, for 
the ſupport of their dignity, and the ſervice of 
their houſehold. Are Kings the only perſo- 
nages to be unattended ? 


Such are P's open charges againſt the Mini- 
ſters of crowned heads! but the grand objec- 
tion, which he dares not avow, lurks till be- 
hind: they afford ſecurity, and protection to the 
perſons of Princes, the conſtant objects of his 
hatred, I ſhall diſmiſs this matter by making 
one obſervation: none wiſh for the removal of 
the faithful dog, but ſuch as have an ill deſign 
on the perſon, or property of his maſter. 


The 


— 


E 


The neceſſity of $SUBORPINATION IN FAMILIES, 
where a number of ſervants are retained, cannot 
ſurely be controverted by P: were all rulers, 
none would obey. To allow this may probably 


be found convenient to himſelf, who perhaps 
retains an underling to do menial offices, not 
having as yet learned to clean ſhoes, and dreſs 


his own dinner. If little ſocieties then demand 
that one ſhould be ſubſervient to another, how 


can all be put on a level in large communities, 


which are infinitely more difficult to govern ? 
In the one, ſome mult give up a portion of their 
natural liberty for their own intereſt, and all, 
for the general benefit, in the other. 


When the People of England ſent for Gea. 
1ſt, P tells us, by way of inſtruction, they 
ought to have conditioned for the abandonment of 
Hanover (5). It is intermedling too much to 
direct us what we OUGHT TO Do, when he has 


before declared, every nation bas a RIGHT 70 


make laws for its own government (c): it is arro- 
gating to himſelf that, which belongs to others? 


(6) p. 140. (c) p. | 
an 


{( | } 
an attempt, moſt unjuſt, when made by a pros 
feſſed ſtickler for the equal, and univerſal 
Rights of Man. But to make ſuch effort after 
acknowledging, wiſdom is not at A LOW EBB in 


England (d), is trying to perſuade the world 


HIS is AT FULL TIDE. Waving however this 
matter, the advice comes out of time, after the 
buſineſs is over: to give it now can anſwer no 
coop end, But THE EXPEDIENT, if put in prac- 
tice, would have been found inzxrEcTuat, A 
tyrant in Germany by coming to England 
would not have quitted his deſpotic principles: 


by leaving that country he would change the 


ſky indeed, but not his diſpoſition (e). Thafiks 
to our own wiſdom! we owe our ſecurity to 
ourſelves. The act of ſettlement is our de- 
fence, a barrier of ſtrength ſufficient to protect 
us againſt all miſchief. But to add to our 
happineſs, neither Geo. 1ſt, nor either of his 
deſcendants, have ever made any, the leaſt, ef- 
forts, to invade our rights. What the German 
Electors are, in their own country it is not our 


(2) p. 138. Ce) Calum non animum mutant, c. 
9 buſineſs 
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buſineſs to enquire, it is enough for us to know; 
that THE PRESENT KING upon our throne is a 
mild, and merciful Prince, uE FRIEND, Ax 
FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE. 


Our Parliament, inſtead of being arbitrarily, 


or, as P expreſſes it, capricioufly choſen, is elec- 


ted agreeably to ancient uſage, and old cuſ- 
roms, which ought not raſhly to be broken 
through: their having prevailed for a ſeries of 
ages is a ſtrong circumſtance in their favor. 
Wiſe were the reaſons of our Forefathers, as it 
ſeems, for excluding the lower claſs of people 


from ſitting, or voting, as Members of Parlia- 


ment. Their mode of education renders them 
unequal to the work of legiſlation, and their 


general want of knowledge of men and things 


makes them incapable of judging who are 
qualified. Conſiderations - f. th's fort, though 
in our opinion of force enough to ſet them aſide, 


may probably appear but cf little weight to 


him, who ſpeaks in tranſport of the laws of a 
modern nation, in which a love of their country 
is the only qualification required, and where 

tinkers, 
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( 83 ) 
tinkers and taylors may arrive at the higheſt 
poſts of honor, and emolument. 


To ſhew himſelf conſiſtent in inconſiſtences, 
and qualified to act the part of Harlequin, which 
ſome have allotted him, P is often ſnhuffling and 
cutting, and preſenting himſelf under various 
forms. Hitherto he has appeared the friend of 
Commonwealths, but now he ſteps forth an 
Advocate for Monarchy, and prefers the Gos 
vernment of Ox to that of Many, Out of 4 
zeal for Sovereignty, Mr. Fox is applauded for 
his efforts to conſtitute the P of W solE RE. 
cent, and Mr. Pitt cenſured for ſtruggling to 
eſtabliſh Ax ARISTOCRACY (f). After this he 
again gives his voice in favor of Republicks (g). 
| What ſhall we ſay of ſuch a Weathercock as 
this ? that it ſhifts at every wind, and that P's 
conduct is as variable, as his arguments are 
weak (S). 

That P's lungs ſhould not grow tired is ama- 
zing ! he is everlaſtingly bellowing out the word 


(/) p. 144. /g) p. 161. (4b) Ibidem, et paſſim. 
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1 
Conſtitution. This forces me to add ſomewhat 
to the remarks already made on that word. His 
diſtinction between a Conſtitution, and a form 
of Government, ſeems to be a diſtinction without 
a difference (i); if there be any, it requires a 


head, more logically turned than mine, to point 


it out. A Conſtitution therefore and a ſettled 
form of Goverament, I muſt look upon as one, 
and the ſame thing, That a Code of Laws was 
agreed upon between King John and the people; 
that new ones have been perpetually made to 
explain,.or enforce the old, and are ſtill making 


to guard againſt growing evils, is beyond a 


doubr, yet, it is inſiſted on, that be Engliſh 
have no Conſtitution, if they had, they would pro- 
duce it, to determine the debate vn any ronſtitu- 


tional point (x). This inference cannot be al- 


lowed, if it be, the argument will prove too 
much, and may be brought to ſhew, that the 
man, who, out of modeſty, or deference to 
others, declines ſpeaking, when called upon to 
deliver his opinton, has no tongue, 


(i) p. 147, ( Ibidem, 
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But to be more particular, in regard to the 
point before us. It is no eaſy matter to pro- 
duce our Conſtitution, on a ſudden. Our Laws, 
of which it is made up, are either by ſtatute, or 
by cuſtom. The former are contained in a 
great number of volumes, not readily refered to 
UPON EVERY OCCASION, and to ſet forth the lat- 
ter, ON DEMAND, is altogether impoſſible, Bur, 


were thoſe difficulties got over, all would not 
preſently agree in the interpretation of the Sta- 
tutes, or in the allowance of the Cuſtoms, 


This laſt obſervation ſhews their inefficacy, if 
produced, to ſettle any debate, on a SUDDEN. Bug 
even allowing them that power, the negle&, or 
refuſal, to produce our Conſtitution, could not 
be brought in proof, that we have none: a 
man, for prudential reaſons, may decline ſhew- 
ing his caſh, when challenged to do ſo; we arg 
not from thence to infer he has no money in his 


pocket, 


The difference in opinion, which often pree 
vails concerning the interpretation of our Laws, 
brought by P in ſupport of his aſſertion, that 
we have no Conſtitution, will not anſwer his 


G6; pur: 


(86 
purpoſe: inſtead of being on his fide, the argu. 
ment turns againſt him. Diſputes about a 
thing are ſo far from ſhewing its non-exiſtence, 
that it is a ſtrong confirmation of its having a 
Being. Although many will cavil about ſtraws, 
and matters the moſt trivial, no one ever yet 
contended for an abſolute xoTuiNG. Difficul- 
ties do not attend the explanation of our Laws 
only, but are met with upon other occaſions, 
To interpret the language of our ancient writers 
is not ealy : the plays of Shakeſpear, though 
not very old, have exerciſed the genius of many, 
the moſt learned among us. . | 


That ſooner, or later the Conſtitution of England 
muſt undergo a reform, like that of Franc (I), the 
Seer P has predicted. In fixing the time of ur 
general reformation to S0ONER, OR LATER, it 
muſt be owned, great ſubtilty is ſhewn : he has 
put it out of the power of any one living to re- 
fute his prophecy. The foundation of it, the 
funded debt of the nation, is however weak and 
tottering. The building is already undermined, 


| and 


(#7 
and a train laid for blowing it up. Add to this, 
the people in general feel their own happineſs, 
and will hardly be tempted to loſe the ſubflance 
by catching at a ſhadow, _ ale | 


But what makes much againft the comple. if 
tion of his prophecy, is our experience, by | 4 
which we are informed that general reforma- 
tions are never unattended with dangers. It is 
the part of prudence not to ſuffer houſes to 
grow ſo ruinous, as to need a thorough repair. 
When in ſuch a ſtate, they will often fall on the 
heads of the workmen, whereas, by timely care 
and attention, all miſchief is prevented, In 
matters of Government, Wiſdom, of which he 
owns we have our ſhare, has taught us to be 
equally wary: we reform abuſes, as often as 
they ariſe, By ſuch precaution, our Monarchy is 
hke to ſtand ſecure, and intire, to future ages. 
May Providence protect it to the end of time] 


That the bulk, or majority, of Mankind are in- 
fluenced, either by reaſon, or ignorance, (m) we 
readily allow and vote P our thanks for the 


* 


(m) p. 161. : : "I 
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- wonderful diſcovery. Some however think 
him unpardonable in neglecting to inform 
us what it is, that actuates the Minority, 
and OTHERS are clear in opinion, the ſeveral 


employments, aſſigned to reaſon and ignorance 
are unwarranted by hiſtory, Theſe with no 
ſmall degree of confidence aver, the ronuRR to 
have been the architekt of MoxckchiEs, Tus 
LATTER of ReevBLicks (n). Every one among 
us 1s at a loſs to conceive how reaſon can be both 
Maſter and Man. It is indeed univerſally agreed, 
that reaſon is, or ought to be, our ſovereign 
guide and director; and few can hear, without 
concern, of its being depoſed, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of becoming a ſervant (un). 


In running over the pamphlet before me, I 
could not help making one reflection, that P is 
not likely to go mad, unleſs he be mad al- 
ready. Thoſe, who often change their mind, 
it is obſerved, are ſeldom ſubject to that ma- 
lady : his unſteady way of thinking is his grand 


i p. 162. (nn) See p. 161, Reaſon obeys itſelf. 
ſecurity, 
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ſecurity. A ſtrong inſtance of his verſatility we 


have, in what is advanced concerning Govern- 
ments. After having repeatedly declared that 
none are happy, but thoſe, who live under re- 


publican governments (o), he becomes an ad- 


vocate for Monarchy (p), and, once more chang- 
ing his opinion ſpeaks in favour of Common- 
wealths (3). Although he be wavering in this 
particular, he is, to do him juſtice, ſteadily uni- 
form in his averſion to Kings: after making 
them monſters, he longs for their total extire 
pation, L 

| Hear him once more declaring there is no re- 
ſponſibility in mixed governments ? (r) What his 
meaning can be in dwelling on this topic (ſo 

contrary to known facts) is difficult to ſay. 
All Europe has heard, as before obſerved, that 
many of the firſt families, and fortunes among 

us, have expiated their crimes by halters, and 
| hatchets. Our King is the only perſonage, that 
is not accountable for his ations; he cannot 


e Paſim. (p) PP+ 144, 145. (q/) p. 162. (r) Ibidem. 
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die; the laws have rendered him immortal. 
Much good reſults from hence to the commu- 
nity : the executive power allways fubſiſting, 
Juſtice never ſtands ſtill, nor can Criminals - 
eſcape puniſhment. But though his Majeſty 
be not, his Miniſters are amenable to juſtice for 
any tranſgreſſions of the laws, The Commons, 
inſtead of ſkreening according to his malicious 
inſinuations, often impeach them before the 
Lords. Delinquents indeed will ſometimes 
eſcape puniſhment in this, as well as other 
Countries; but whatever defects may be found 
in our Conſtitution, more, and greater, will ge· 
nerally be met with under other forms of Go- 
vernment. | 


What is meant by the King not being able to 
do wrong, may, in a good meaſure, be collec- 
ted from what has been already ſaid, When- 
ever tranſgreſſions are committed, it is not he, 
but the perfons employed under him are to an- 
{wer for them. Nor can this be thought un- 
reaſonable, or unjuſt, ſince, by their counſel and 
advice, the Monarch is ſuppoſed to act. 
But the Miniſters, it may perhaps be urged, 

| 2 ,- have 


( $3 
have illegal orders ſent them by their Sovereign; 
In that caſe, they ought not to carry them into 
execution it is their duty to remonſtrate ; to 
give them ſanction is at their peril, 


Every nation, we are told, has à power 10 
eſtabliſb any form of government at will, and 
that ihe wiſdom of every Country is ſufficient for all 
its purpoſes (t). It is plain then from his own 
words, a nation agreeing may, conſtitute a ſingle 
perfon to rule over them. If they ſhould elect 
a Monarch, as they often do, how can monar- 
chical Sovereignty be the enemy of mankind, and 
the ſource of miſery ?(u) It cannot be ſo, unleſs 
the body of the people, whom he makes all- 
wiſe in the general, are down-right fools, in 
matters of the utmoſt import, even ſuch as con- 
cern their own well-being. Here P has gotten 
himſelf into difficulties, from whence he cannot. 
emerge without incurring the imputation of in- 
conſiſtency. On one ſide, or the other, the ar- 
gument muſt hold againſt him: either Mox An- 
CHIES are not ſuch oplous THINGS, or the PRO- 
PLE ſo WISE, as they are repreſented. 


4 


{t) Pp · 12, 138. N («) P- 168. 
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To empower the people, as P has done, to 
abrogate the ſettled form of government, and 
to caſhier their governors, when, and as often 


as they will, is both unreaſonable and unjuſt. 
To reſume a grant, without any juſt cauſe aſ- 
ſigned, is childiſh and triffling at the beſt. But 
bad as it is, it is better, than to leave a nation 
at full liberty, without any kind of reſtriction, 
to eſtabliſh any other form of government, 
that accords with its intereſt, or diſpoſition, in lieu 
of that deſtroyed (x). A fine doctrine truly! 
By virtue of ſuch licenſe, a ſanction may be 
given to Mahometiſm, or Paganiſm, as oft as 
intereſt ſhall prompt, or caprice direct. How 
would that Prince of hereticks, Spinola, if alive, 
have boaſted in ſuch a pupil [ | 


If doctrines ſuch as theſe be enlightening man- 
kind (y), better had it been for them to have 
continued ſtill in darkneſs, What a happineſs. 
it is, that the preacher of them, the man who 
makes it his ſtudy 70 ſow the feeds of diſcord in 
every nation, is not concerned in the govern- 
ment of any Country (z)! His readineſs to do 


6e) p. 166. GJ Preface p. 8. & p. 88. C. Ditto p. 10 
75 | miſchief, 


ES 


Miſchief, as a private perſon, is but too flags 


rant, what would he have been in power? a 
Dictator, and a Tyrant! 


What is ſaid concerning the race of our Mo« 


narchs not being Engliſh, but Norman, had 


_ almoſt eſcaped my notice. To be born in a 
Country has in general been thought enough to 
entifle a man to the honour of being a native of 


it, but by him, we are informed, a ſeries of 


births is inſufficient to acquire it, Notwith- 
ſtanding this doctrine is delivered by the mouth 
of infallibility itſelf, it is not likely to gain any 
proſelites. But ſtop! on recollection the late 
Sir Richard Steel, of witty memory, might pro- 
bably have been of the ſame way of thinking. 
Of him it is recorded, that, being in company 
when his Countrymen were refle&ed on for ma- 


king Bulls, he gravely returned this reply, if 


any of you Exc LIsHMEN had been BORN IN Inz- 


LAND, you would have made as many bulls, as 


the beſt of us. 


Finding him clear and politive in this matter, 
I ſhall not diſpute it with him, but ſay a few 
words in apology for my own conduct. To at- 

x tend 
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tend P through every part of his journey, as he 
rode poſt in each page of his pamphler, ap- 
peared to me a taſk laborious, and fatiguing. 
On this idea, I choſe to pick up, here and 
there, a little only of the moſt ſtinking ſtuff, 
that was voided by him in his hurry. In fo 
doing, I fouled my fingers, and have taken the 
liberty of wiping them on his ſleeve. 


Proteus like, ever changing his form! we 
now behold P ſtepping forth the patron of in- 
_ Juſtice, and the friend of rapine; ſtimulating 
Mr. Pitt to invade private property, and cen- 
ſuring him for neglecting to Puniſh perſons, 
wicked enough to hold eſtate in boroughs (a). 
But wha: better can be expected from a man, 
full of rapture on viewing Majeſty in miſery; 
the Princes of the blood driven into exile; tie 
Nobility deſpoiled of their patrimony, and the 
Clergy of their revenues? This advice, though 
given out of a {pretended regard for the intereſt 
of the people, is calculated ta make them un- 


happy: it 1s propagated to raiſe diſcontent 
among them, and bring about a revolution (5). 


Ca] p. 144. C Tinte Daraos et dona ferentes. 
Every 
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Every act of treachery is to be ExpETED from 
him, but it muſt excite amazement in all, to ſee 
the profeſſed ſtickler for the Rights of Man be- 
come an open advocate for the deſtruction of 
them, 


Happy it is for us! our laws guard us againſt 
injuries and violence, or relieve us under them, 
when offered: they will not ſuffer any man's pro- 
perty to be taken from him, without recom- 
penſe, It is then a high degree of effrontery in 
him to affirm he government of England is the 
ſource of iniquity and oppreſſion (c). This inſinua- 
tion ſhews i deſign in P; the introduce 
tion of the H Loncerning the Norman pro- 
claims his foll (ec). No one in his ſenſes could 
think ſuch a project feaſible, and from the re- 
lation itſelf, we may collect the fellow was no 
fool, but a man of wit, and humour. Inſtead 
of expecting to gain a Crown, his deſign was to 
ſatirize the Congreſs. 


As 1 have been free and eaſy in my treatment 
of T P, it is but reaſonable I ſhould do him 
ſome favour in return, To this end it may be 


te) p. 222. (cc) pp. 68. 69. 
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